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THE 


RECONCILEABLENESS 
O F 


God's Preſcience, &c. 


ee ct 


vir, 


{ He veneration Thave long had 
for your Name,could not per- 
mit me to apprehend leſs ob- 

lioat 101 than that of a Law, im your re- 
commendidg to me this ſubjeft. For 
Within the whole compaſs of intelleFual 
employment and affairs, none but who 

A 3 are 


are ſo unhappy as not at all to know you, 
would diſpute your right to preſcribe, 
and ove Law. 

And taking a nearer view of the 
Province you have aſſigned me, 1 muſt 
eſteem it alike both diſengenuons and un- 
autiful, wholly to have refus'd it. For 
the leſs you could think it poſſtble to me 
to perform in it, the more 1 might per- 
ceiv of kindneſs allaying the Authority 
of the impoſition ; And have the appre- 
henſion the more obvious to me that you 
rather deſian'd in it mime own advan- 
tave, than that you reckon'd the cauſe 
could receiv any, by my undertakimy tt. 

The doubt Fuel know was mention'd 
by you as other Mens, and not your 
own; whoſe clear mind, and diligent 
engiry leave you little liable to be en- 
cumb'red with oreater difficulties. 

Wherefore that T ſo ſoon divert from 
jou, and no more allow theſe papers to 
expreſs any regard unto you, till the 
(utting 


(1) 
' ſhutting of the diſcourſe, #s only a 
ſeeming diſreſpeFt or indecorum,put in 
the ſtead of a real one. For after you 
have given them the countenance, as to 
let it be underſtood, you gave the firſt 
riſe and occaſion to the buſineſs and de- 
fegn of them; Thad little reaſon to ſlur 
that ſtamp put upon them, by adding to 
their (enough other) faults that of ma- 
king them guilty of ſo great a misde- 
meanour, and impertimency,as to conti- 
nue a diſcourſe of thus length, to one 
that hath ſo little leaſure or occaſaon to 
attend to any thing can be ſaid by them. 


/ in this matter I cannot 
pretend to ſet down in thoſe moſt 
apt expreſiions wherein it was re- 
rs oF preſented 


Hat there is of difhculty « > c4.. 1... 


(2) 
preſented to me, and muſt there- 
fore- endeavour to ſupply a bad 
memory out of a worle inven- 
tion. 

So much appears very obvious, 
That,aſcribing to the ever bleſſed 
God, among the other Attributes 
which we take to belong to an 
every wayPerfect Being,a know- 
ledg ſo perfect as ſhall admit of 
no poſlible acceſſion or increale ; 
and conſeqently the Preſcience 
of all future events (as whereof 
we doubt him not to have the 
diſtinct knowledg when they 
{hall have actually come to pals.) 
Since many of thofe events are 
che ſinful ations or omiflions of 
men, which he earneſtly counſels 
and warns them againſt ; 'This 
matter of doubt cannot but atiſe 
hereupon, viz; 

How it can ſtand with the wiſdom & 

| ſincerity 


(3) 

rity which our own thoughts do by the 
earliest anticipation challenge to that 
ever happy Being, to uſe theſe (or any 
other means) With a viſible deſion to 
prevent that, which, in the mean time 
appears to that all-ſeeing eye, ſure to 
come to pa{s. 

So that, by this repreſentation 
of the Caſe, there ſeem tobe com- 
mitted together. Either 1 Gods 
; Wi/dom with this part of his know- 
' ledg. For we juds it not to conſiſt 
' with the wiſdom of a man, to de- 
gn and purſue an end, which he 

foreknows he ſhall never attain : 
: Or 2% the ſame foreknowledg 
; with his ſincerity and uprightnels, 
that he ſcems intent upon an end, 
which indeed he intends nor. 
' The matter then comes ſhortly 
'to this ſumme. Either the holy 
| God lerioully intends the preven- 
'tion of ſuch foreſeen finful actions 
| and 


(4) 


and omiſlions or he doth not in- 
tend it. If he do, His wiſdom 
ſeems liable to be impleaded, as 
above. It he do not, his up- 
rightneſs and Truth. 


My purpole is not, 1n treating 


of this affair, to move a diſpute | 


concerning the fitnes of the words 


——y ſo ownNws. my — AO” —_ as 


| preſcience | or | foreknowledg, | 


Or to trouble this diſcourſe with 
notions I underſtand nor, of the in- 
divitibility, and unſucceiſivenes of 
eternal duration, W hence it would 
be collected there can beno ſuch 
thing as firſt or ſecond fore-or after- 
knowledg in that duration. But 


be contented tro ſpeak as I can: 


underſtand, and be underſtood, 


Thar is, to call that foreknowledg 


what that as yet is not, but thac 
ſhall ſometime come to paſs. For 
3, 


1 
l 
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which is the knowledg of ſome-! 


1 
It 


T5 (5) 

it were a meer piece of legerde- 
meſn only to amuſe enqirers 
whom one would pretend to fſa- 
tishe. Or to fly to a cloud for re- 
fnge from the force of an argu- 
ment, and avoid an occurring dit- 
fhculty by the preſent reliefleſs 
 ſhifr of involving one-ſelt in grea- 
ter. 
Nor ſhall I deſign to my ſelf ſo 
large a held as a Trattate concern- 
; ing the divine Preſcience. SO as to 
be obliged to dilcourle particular- 
ly whatſoever may be thought to 
| belong to that Theological To- 
| pick. But confine the diſcourſe 
: to my enjoyned ſubject. And of- 
: fer only ſuch conſiderations as may 
ſome way tend to expedite or al- 

leviate the preſent difficulty, 

TIE It were oneof the greateſt in- 
juries to Religion, a ſubverſion 
indeed of its very foundations. 


And 


S. II, 


(6) 

And then by doing which , we 

could not more highly oratific 

atheiſtical minds, inftead, and un- 

der pretence of aſcribing perfecti- 
ons to the nature of God,to aſcribe 
to it inconſiitencies, or to give a 
ſelf-repugnant notion of chat ado- 
rable Being, The parts whereof 
ſhould juſtle and not accord with 
one another. And yer eqal care 
is tO be taken, left while we endea- 
vour to frame a conliſtent notion 
of God, we reject from it any 
ching that is truly a perfection, and 
lo give a maimed one. Whereby 
weſhould undo our own delign, 

and by our over much caution to 
make our conception of him agree 
with it ſelf, make it diſagree ro 
him. For to an abſolute perfect Be- 
ing, no other can agree than that, 

which not only is not made up of 
contradictions,but which allo com- 


prehends 
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(7) 


prehends in it all real perfe&tions 
either explicitely, or which leaves 
room for all, by not poſitively ex- 
cluding any of them. Which to 
do, and afterward, to aflign that as 
the proper notion of God, were, it 
felt, the greateſt contradiction. We 
need therefore to be very warie, 
leſt we pronounce too haitily con- 
cerning any thing, which to our 
moſt ſedate thoughts, appeares 
ſimply a perfection in it ſelf, thar 
It carries with it a repugnancie to 
ſomewhat elſe, neceſlary to be 
aſcribed to him. 

We are firſt to ſuſpect (as there 
isgreareſt cauſe) and enqire whe- 
ther the aile be not wholly um our 
own minds. Which in this and 
{uch like cafes, we certainly ſhall 
upon due reflection, find labour- 
. ang under the natural defect of 
| that incomprehenſive DATTOWAch, 
that 
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(8) 
that is, in ſome degree, unavoida- 
bly followed with confuſion and 
indiſtintnes of thoughts. And 
may perhaps find caule to accule 
them of the more culpable evils, 
both of ſlothfulnes, that withholds 
them from doing what they can, 
and {elt-conceit by which they 
imagine to themſelves an ability , 
of doing, what they cannot. £ 

Ic cannot be unobſerved by . 
them that have made themſelves, 
any part of their own ſtudy, that © 
It is very incident to our minds, to. 
oraſp at more than they can com 
paſs ; and then, thorough their, 
own {cantines (like the little hand g 
of a child) to throw away one!,.: 
thing that hath pleaſed us, romak,, 
room for another, becauſe we canyg, 
not comprehend both together. 


1 
| 
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NO 


It is not ſtrange, thar our ſg, 
{traitly limited underſtandings, 


{hould; 


(9) 

ſhould not be able tolodg com- 
modioutly the immenſe perfecti- 
ons of a Deity. So as toallow 
them liberty to ſpread themſelves 
in our thoughts in their entire pro- 
portions. And becauſe we can- 
noot, we complain, when we feel 
our ſelves a little pincht, that the 
| things will not conſiſt ; when the 
matter is , that we have unduly 
. crouded and huddled themup to- 
gether, in our incomprehenlive 
minds, that have not diſtin&ly 
' conceived them. 
"And tho this conſideration 
"ſhould not be uſed for the prote- 
\ ion of an uſurped liberty of faſte- 
"ning upon God, arbitrarily and art 
"random, what we pleaſe (As in- 
\deed what ſogroſs abſurdity might 
.not any one give ſhelter ro by 
"Ach a miſapplication of it?) We 


ough hink it ſeaſonabl 
Jought yer to thin y 
"is 7 apply'd, 


(10) 
apply'd; when we find our ſelves 
urged with difficulties on one 
hand and the other ; and appre- 
hend it hard, with clearnes and ſa- 
tisfaction, to aſcribe ro God, what 
we allo find it not caſte not to 
alcribe. 

Nor would it be leſs unht to 
apply it for the patronage of that 
{lothfulnes wherein our di{coura- 
ged minds are ſometimes too 
prone to indulge themſelves. 

To which purpoſe I remember 
ſomewhat very appolitely in .4t 
nucins Felix, That many thorough 
che meer tediouſnels of finding ou! 
the truth, do rather, by a mean 
ſuccumbency , yeild to the firl 
ſpecious ſhew of any opinion 
whatſoever than be at the trouble 
by a pertinacious diligence, of ap 
plying, themſelves to a thorough 


ſearch. 
Tho! 


(9) 
Tho the comprehenſion of our 
Minds be not infinite, it might be 


extended much further than uſu- 


ally ir 1s, if we would allow our 
ſelves with patient diligence to 
conlider things at leaſure, and ſo 
as 2radually to ſtretch and enlarge 
our own underſtandings. Many 
things have carried the appea- 
rance of contradiction and incon- 
fi{tencie, to the fiſt view of our 
ſtrairened minds, which after- 
wards, we have, upon repea- 
ted conhideration and endeavour, 
found room for, and been able to 
make fairly accord, and lodg to- 

gether. 
Eſpecially we fhould take heed 
leſt it be 2xcluded by over-much 
conceitednes, and a {elf-arroga- 
ting pride, thar diſdains to be 
thought not able to fee thorough 
every thing; by the firſt and 
B {iohreſt 


(10) 
ſlighteſt glance of an haughty 
eye; and peremptorily deter- 
mines that to be unintelligible, 
that an arrogant uninſtructed 
mind hath only not humilic 
enough to acknowledg Aifficul: 
to be underitood. Whence it is 
too polsible ſome may be over- 
prone to detract from God what 
really belongs to him, leſt an 
thing ſhould ſeem detracted from 
themſelves , and impute imper- 
fe&tion to him rather than confels 
their own. And may be ſo over- 
alcribing to havflre , As to 
reckon it a diſparagement not to 
be endured, to ſeem a little puz- 
zled for the preſent ; to be put to 
pauſe, and draw breath a while, 
and look into the matter again 
and again; which if their humi- ' 
lity and patience would enable 
them to do; It is not likely that 
the 


(11) 
the Author of our faculties would 
be unaſcifting to them, in thoſe 
our enqiries which concern our 
duty towards himſelf. 
For tho in mattes of meer ſpe- 
culation, we may be encountred 
with difhculties, whereof perhaps 
no mortal can ever be able to 
fhnd out the ſolution (which is no 
great prejudice, and may be gain- 
ful and inſtructive to us) Yet as 
ro what concerns the obje&t of 
our Religion, it is to be hoped we 
are not left in unextricable en- 
tanglements ; Nor ſhould think 
we are till we have made urmoſt 
trial. The deſign being not to 
gratifie our curioſity, but to re- 
lieve our ſelves of uncomfortable 
doubtfulnes in the matter of our 
worſhip,and (in a dutiful zeal to- 
wards the bleſſed object thereof ) 
to vindicate it againſt the cavils 
of ill-minded men. 
B 2 But 


S. III. 


(12) 

Burt if the unlucceſsfulnes of 
ofren repeated endeavours make 
us deſpair of being able, with {o 
full ſatisfaction, ro reconcile ſome 
things which we have thought 
were to be attributed to God ; 
will be {ome relief to us, it we 
fhnd the things about which the 
doubt lies, are not of the ſame 
order, nor ſuch as with eqal evi- 
dence and neceſiity are to be at- 
hrmed of him. 

: And when we make a compari- 
lon, we may hnd our lelves at a 
certainty concerning thole his At- 
mributes which moſt commonly, 
and at the hr{t view , approve 
themſelves to every man's un- 
derſtanding 
Among which we little helitate, 
(as we are molt concern'd not to 
do,)about thoſe which carry with 
them the 1 MPOrt of moral goodneſs; 
and which render the object of 
our 


. (13 
our Religion, at once, both moſt 
venerable and lovely. For none 
do more naturally obtain for 
common notions concerning him; 
ſo as even to prevent ratio :1na- 
£10n or argument, with whomſo- 
ever the apprehenſi 10n of his ex- 
i{tence hath place. 

Every man's mind, it being 
once acknowledg'd that there is 
2 God, refules to conceive other- 
wiſe of him, than thar he is holy, 
juſt, merciful true, &c. And rejects 
with abhorrency the notion of an 
impure, unrighteous, cruel, de- 
ceirful Deity. 

As for thoſe that, by a long 
train of our own more uncertain 
and lubricous realonings, we en- 
deavour to' deduce ; If we find 
our ſelves conſtrain'd any whe: e 
ro admit a oifidence, It were ra 
ther to be plac't have: For it is at 


B 2 fir(t 


(14) / 
firſt ſight evident , ſince God is 
moſt certainly willing to be 
known of them that are ſincerely 
willing to know him ; that what 
isa natural impreſsion, ſtamped 
by his own hand on every man's 
mind, hath more of ablolute cer- 
cainty, than what depends on me- 
taphylical ſubtlety ; whereof ſo 
very few are capable, and where- 
by divers pretenders thereto, dq 
{lo freqently, (and perhaps very 
dangerouſly) enſnare themſelves. . 
And it is of far greater impor- 
rance, ſuch a notion of God be 
entertained, as whereby he may 
be rendered amiable, and an in- 
viting object of love (the very 
life and ſoul of all Religion) than 
{uch as ſhall be the reſult, and 
entertainment, only of Scholaſtic 
Wit. 

Yet allo ſince it is very mani- 


teſt 


(15) 

feſt that Man is now become a 
degenerate Creature, and in an 
Apoſtacy from God : He is very 
little to be truſted with the fra- 
ming his own Idea of him ; be- 
ing certainly moſt unapt ro allow 
any thing a place in it,that would 
have an unfavourable aſpect up- 
on his vicious inclinations and his 
guilty ſtate. And the contagion 
of man's {infulnes having ſpread 
it ſelf as far as he hath propagated 
his own Nature ; ſo as no notion 
in his Mind can be more common 
chan the perverſ1on and diſtem- 
per of his mind ir ſelf ; The pol- 
libility and danger is very obvi- 
ous, of miſtaking a di&tate of de-. 
praved nature for an authentic 
common notion, And tho theſe 
are not impoſſible to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and 'in ſome caſes very 
calie, as when men find it impo- 
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x COL; 


(16) 

ſed unavoidably upon them, to 
apprehend and acknowledg ſome 
things which they are very unwil- 
ling ſhould be crue (In which caſe 
their ſentiments have the ſame 
right to be believed as the teſti- 
mony of an enemy on the oppo- 
{ite partie's behalf.) We have yet 
no reaſon to neglect any other 
means, whereby we may be more 
certainly diredted how to con- 
ceive of God, or what we are to 
attribute to him, and what nor. 

Mor can we be at a greater 
certainty, than in admitting {uch 
things to belong to the Bleſled 
God as he plainly afhrms of him- 
ſelt; or any way, by his Word, 
evidently diſcovers to belong to 
him. For as none knowes the things 
of 4 man, but the ſpirit of a man that 
ws m him, ſo the things of God are 


known to none but the Spirit of God. 
Taking 


(17) 

Taking therefore his own Word 
for our meaſure in the preſent 
cale (which 1 will ſuppole the 
Reader not to think it unreaſon- 
able to appeal to; And what is 
here ſaid, is intended only for 
thole that have that eſtimate of 
the Writings wont to go under 
that name) whar it ſaies of him 
(much more what it proves) will 
no doubt be admitted for certain 
cruch. Though, if it ſay ſuch 
things, as, to lis, ſeem not ſo ma- 
nifeſtly to agree with one ano- 
ther, Our endeavour mult be the 
more earneſt and ſolicitous ( as 
alſo ir ought to be the more mo- 
deft) to diſcuſs, and remove the 
werlnpan;,or Whatloever ſemblance 
of diſagreement. 

And whoſoever concern them- 
ſelves to peruſe that venerable 


Book, will find every where, on 


the 


(18) 

the one hand, proclaimed and 
magnify'd in it (what our own 
minds cannot but have been pre- 
poſſeſſed of) the moZt exgifite Wiſ- 
dom of God, whereby he Gn and 
contrives the methads of all his 
diſpenſations, and diſpoſes them 
in the apteſt ſubſerviency to his 
own great and moſt important 
ends. "That all his waies are judg- 
ment ; and that he worketh all 
things according to the counſel of 
his Will. In ſumme, that all 
wiſdom is appropriated to him, 
that he is celebrated in the ſtyle 
of God, only Wiſe. Nor are we 
therefore to think it ſtrange, if, 
many times, ve are not able to 
trace him out, or underſtand the 
reaſon of every thing he thinks fir 
todo. For the paths of the more 
perfect wiſdom, muſt therefore be 
expected to be the more abſtruſe, 

and 


(19) 
and remoter from common ap- 
prehenſ10n. 

How often do we find our 
ſelves {o far outgone by wile and 
deſigning men, as that we are 
ſometimes conſtrain'd to confeſs 
and admire their great prudence 
and conduct (when they have et- 
feed their purpoſes) in thoſe 
managements , which we have 
before beheld, either with ſilent 
19norance, or perhaps, not with- 
out cenſure. How much leſs 
{hould the wiſelt of men regret 
it, to find all their conjectures ex- 
ceeded by the infinite Wiſdom. 
In the contemplation whereof, 
we find the great Apoſtle ( not- 
withſtanding the vaſt capacity of 
his divinely enlightned under- 
ſtanding) excJaiming in a tranſ- 
POrr. 0 the depths ! Rom.11, 

And when our eyes tell us, from 33: 


{o 


(20) 
ſo manifeſt ſtupendous effects, 
how far we are exceeded by him 
in power, it were reaſonable to 
expect he ſhould ſurpaſs us pro- 
portionably in the contrivances 
of his Wildom alfo. 

And whereas the conjuncion 
is rare, among men, of deep poli- 
tical wiſdom, with integrity and 
{tri&t riohteo! ifnels; This pro- 
ceeds from the imperfection. and 
inſufficiency of the former in oreat 
parr, that they know not how to 
compals their deſ1gns, unlels ot- 
ten, bo ſupplying cheir want of 
wildom: our of the ſpoil and vio- 
lation of their juſtice and honeſty. 
Otherwiſe, theſe are things not 
lo altogether out of credit in the 
world, but that men would ra- 
ther accompliſh their purpoles by 
fair and unexceptionable means, 
jt they could :ell how. Only the 

reſpect 


(21) 
reſpe&t and deference they have 
for them 1s leſs, than what they 
bear to their own intereſts and 
ends. 

But beſides the natural inflexi- 
ble recticude of the divine Will, 
we are ſecured, from his all-/uff1- 
ciencie , that we ſhall never be 
fraudulently impoled upon by 
any of his declarations unto the 
children of men. For there is no- 
thing to be gained by it : And we 
cannot conceive What induce- 
mearzhe ſhould have,co make uſe 
of any lo mean and pitiral ſhifts 
for the gOVerning of his Crea- 
tures, Whom he {pontaneoull 
raiſed our of nothing, and Rach 
ſo perfectly within his power. 

Unleſs we ſhould be fo molt 
iatolerably injurious to him, as to 
imagine a worle thing of him 
than we would of the worſt of 

men, 
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men, that he loved falſhood for 
its own ſake. And that, aginſt his 
fo conſtantly profeſſed deteſtati- 
on of it, the declared repugnan- 
cie of it to his Nature, and the 
even tenour of his Word ( every 
where agreeing with it ſelf here- 
in) ſo often deſcribing him by 
that property, God that cannot lye. 
And, with the ſame poſitivenes, 
avowing, his own uprightnes, and 
reqiring it, expreſsing his great 
love toit, and the high delight he 
takes to find it 1n his (intelligent) 
creatures. The righteous God loveth 
righteouſnes, and with his countenance 
doth he behold the upright: 

Nor is his teſtimony the leſs to 
be regarded for thar it is laudato- 
ry, and of himſelf. For we are to 
conſider the Prerogative of him 
that teſtifhes, and tha: if he were 
not «5754 he were not God. Be- 


{1des 


(23) 

ſides that his giving us this,or any, 
repreſentation of himſelf (to 
whom it were enough to enjoy 
his own Perfections) 1s a vouch- 
ſafement, and done of meer grace 
and favour to us, that we may by 
it be induced to place with Ari 
faction, our unſuſpicious truſt and 
confidence in him. As allo,thar 
he ſaies, in all this, no other thing 
of himſelf, than what our own 
minds, conſidering him as God, 
mult acknowledg moſt worthy 
of him, and agreeing to him with 

the moſt apparent neceſlity. 
This part, therefore, of the 1dea 
of God hath ſo firm a foundation, 
both in the natural complexion 
of our own minds, and the report 
which his Word makes of him, 
that on this hand we are hemm'd 
in as by a wall of Adamant : And 
cannot have the thought of de- 
tending 
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fending his Preſcience, by intrench- 
ing upon his Wiſdom and 'T ruth, 
without offering the higheſt vio- 
lence both to him and our ſelves. 


On the other hand alſo, as it 
cannot but ſeem to us an higher 
perfection to know all things at 
once , than gradually to arrive 
to the knowledg of one thing af- 
ter another ; and ſo proceed from 
the ignorance of {ome things to 


- the knowledg of them ; and that 


nothing is more certain, than that 
all poſcible perfection muſt agree 
to God; So we find his own Word 
aſſerting ro him that moſt perfect 
knowledg which leems to ex- 
clude che polsibility of increaſe; 
or that any thing ſhould ſucceed 
into his knowleds. For how 
plainly is it affirmed of him thac 
he knows all things, Andeven con- 
cerning 


(25) 

cerning ſuch future things as 
abour which our preſent enqirie 
is converſant, The affirmation is 
expreſs and poſitive. 1am God, and Iſai. 46: 
there 1s none like me, declaring the Ck 
end from the beginning, and from an- 4.1. 22, 
tient times the things that are not yet 23: 
done. 

Nor is the afhrmation naked, 
and unfortity'd. For, in the ſame 
ſacred records, we have the ſame 
thing both aftirmed and proved : 
Inasmuch as we find, 1n a great 
part thereof, are contained things - 
toretold by moſt expreſs Prophe- 
cy , unto which the Everits re- 
corded in other patts (and many 
of them in other unqeſtioned Wri- 
tings beſides) have ſo punctually 
correſponded, as to leave no 
place for doubt or cavil. Inſtances 
are ſo plain and well known that 


they need not be mentioned. And 
Q ſurely 


(26) 
ſurely what was ſo expreſsly fore- 
rold could not but have been fore- 
known. 

It ſeems then an attempt allo 
eqally hopeles and unrelieving, 
as it were adventurous and bold, 
to offer at the protection of his 
Wiſdom and Sinceritie, by aflault- 
ing his Preſcience or certain fore- 
knowledg of whatſoever ſhall 
come to pals. 

And that their defence is not 
to be attempted this way, will 
turther moſt evidently appear 
trom hence, That it is not im- 
poſlible ro aſsign particular in- 
ſtances of ſome or other moſt 
confelledly wicked actions;againſt 
which God had directed thoſe or- 
dinary means of counſelling and 
dehorting men, and which yet 
it 1s moſt\certain he did foreknow 


they would do, As, tho it was 
io 


| (27) 

ſo punctually determined even 

Xtoa day, and was (tho not ſo * Exod. 
punctually) T foretold unto Abra- Ph 
ham, how long, from that time, Fam 
* his ſeed ſhould be ſtrangers in * wha 
a Land that was not theirs ; Yet 57g 
how freqent are the counſels and 9 4oubt 


about this 


warnings {ent to Pharaoh to dif- Prophecy, 
O ſee fully 


miſs them ſooner ; Yea how of- clearedin 
ten are .7oſes and Aaron directed ow 
to claim their liberty, and exhort *< Pciſt. 
Pharaoh to let them go, and at the 
{ame time told, he ſhould not Exod.s. 
hearken to them. Nor indeed 1s *© 
it more {eldome ſaid that the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, leſt 
he ſhould. Tho it may be a doubc 
whether thoſe paſlages be truly 
tran{]ated; For the gentler mean- 
ing of the Hebrew idiom being 
well known, it would ſeem more 
agreeable to the Text, ro have 
expreſled only the intended ſenſe, 

C2 than 
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than to have ſtrained a word to 
the very utmoſt of its literal im- 
port,and manifeſtly beyond what 
was intended. 

After the like manner is the 
Prophet Ezekiel ſent to the revol- 
ted Iſraelites. And directed to 
ſpeakto them with Gods own words, 
The ſumme and purport where- 
of was to warn and dehort them 
from their wicked waies leſt they 
ſhould die ; when as yert it is plain- 
ly told him, But the houſe of 1ſracl 
will not hearken to thee, for they will 
not hearken to me. | 

Unto which ſame purpole it is 
more pertinent, than neceſlary to 
be added, That our Saviours own 
plain aflertions that he was the 
Son of God, the many Miracles 
by which he confirmed ir,and his 
treqent exhortationsto the Jews 
co believe in him thereupon, had 

a ma- 


(29) 

a maniteſt tendency to make him 
be known and believed to be lo, 
and conleqently to prevent that 
molt horrid act of his crucihxion 
(for it is ſaid , and the matter 
ſpeaks it felt, that, if they had i Cor.2. 
known they would not have crucify'd 
the Lord of Glory.) Notwithſtand- 
ing that it wasa thing whichGods 
hand and counſel had determined ag. 4. 
before to be done. That is, fore- 25: 
leeing wicked hands would be 
prompt and ready for this tragic 
enterpriſe, his Sovereign Power 
and Wiſe Counſel concurred with 
his foreknowledg, ſo only, and 
not with leſs laticude, to define 
or determine the bounds and li- 
mits of that malignity, than to 
let it proceed unto this Execution. 
And to deliver him up (not by 
any formal reſignation , or ſur- 
render, as we well know, but 


C 3 per- 
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permitting him) thereunto. Tho 
the ſame phraſe of delivering him, 
hath elſewhere, another notion 
of a Hening or appointing him to be 
a propitiation for the {ins of men, 
by dying ; which was done by 


"e,; 
mutual agreement between both 


the parties, him that was to pro- 
pitiate, and him who was to be 
propitiated. In which relpect 
our Saviour 1s allo ſaid to have 
given himſelf for the ſame pur- 
pole ; Which purpole it was de- 
termined not to hinder prepared 
hands to execute in this way. 
Now if it did appear but 1n 
one lingle inſtance only, that the 
Blefled God did foreknow, and 
dehort from the ſame act, Ir will 
be plainly conſeqent, that his 
warnings and dehortations from 
wicked actions in the general,can 
with no pretence be alledged as 
a proof 


(31) 

a proof againſt his univerſal Pre- 
ſcience. For if the argument | he 
dehorted from the doing ſuch an 
action, therefore he did not fore- 
know it | would be able to con- 
clude any ching, it muſt be of 
ſufficient force to conclude uni- 
verſally ; which it cannot do, if 
bur a ſingle inſtance can be given, 
wherein it 1s apparent, he did both 
dehort and foreknow. It can 
only pretend to raiſe the doubt 
which we have in hand to diſ- 
culs, how fitly, and with what 
wiſdom and {inceritie, he can be 
underſtood to interpolſe his coun- 
{els and monitions in ſuch a caſe. 


Wherefore nothing remains but 
ro conlider how thele may be 
reconciled, and made appear to 
be no way inconliltent with one 


another. 
C4 Nor 
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Nor are we to apprehend here- 
in ſo great a difficulty, as it were 
to reconcile his irreſiſtible pre- 
determinative concurrence to all 
ations of the creature, even thoſe 
that are in themſelves moſt malignant- 
ly wicked, with the wiſdom and 
righteouſnels of his Laws againſt 
them, and levereſt Puniſhments 
of them according to thole Laws. 

Which ſentiments muſt, I con- 
ceive, to any impartial under- 
ſtanding, leave it no way ſuth- 
ciently explicable, how the in- 
fluence and concurrence, the holy 
God hath to the worlt of actions, 
is to be diſtinguiſhr from that 
which he affords to the beſt ; 
Wherein ſuch inherently evil acti- 
os are leſs to be umpured to him 
who forbids them, than to the 
malicious tempter who prompts 
to them, or the actor that does 

them, 


(33) 
them, or wherein not a great deal 
more. And leaveit undeniable, 
that the matrer of all his Lawes, 
in reference to all ſuch aftions that 
ever have been done in the world, 
was a ſimple and moit ſtrifly natu- 
ral impoſ{ibilitie. Nothing being 
more apparently ſo, than either 
nat todo an ation whereto the 
agent is determined by an infinite 
Power ; or to ſeparate the ma- 
lignity thereof, from an intrinſe- 
cally evil action ; And that this 
natural impoſ9ibility of not ſinning 
was the ineluctable fate of his (at 
frſt) imnocent Creatures, Who allo 
(as the caſe is to be conceived of 
with the Angels that kept not 
their firſt ſtation) muſt be under- 
ſtood irreverſibly condemned to 
the ſuffering of eternal puniſh- 
ment, for the not doing of what 
it was (upon theſe terms) ſo ab- 
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ſolutely impoſſible to them to 
avoid. 


This too hard Province the 
preſent del1gn pretends not to 
intermeddle in, As being nei- 
ther apprehended managcable , 
for thoſe briefly mentioned con- 
{iderations, and many more that 
are wont to be inliſted on in this 
argument. 

Nor indeed ar all neceſlary ; 
For tho many conliderations have 
been with great ſubtilty, alledg'd 
and urged to this purpole , by 
former and ſome Modern Wri ri- 
ters, (Which it is beſides the de- 
{1gn of theſe Papers ſeverally to 
diſcuſs) Thele two, which ſeem 
the moſt importunate and enfor- 
cing, will, I conceive, be found 
of little Gree? - and then, the lels 
trength which is in others, will 

be 
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be nothing formidable ; viz: 

That it necellarily belongs to 
the Original and Fountain- Being, 
to be the firſt Cauſe of whatlo- 
ever Being; And conſeqently, 
that what there is of politive Be- 
ing in any the moſt wicked acti- 
on, mult principally owe it ſelf 
to the determinative productive 
influence of this firſt and ſove- 
reign Cauſe. Otherwiſe it would 
ſeem there were {ome Being thar 
were neither Primum, nor a pri- 
mo. 

And again(which we are more 
concerned to conſider, becaule it 
more concerns our preſent ſub- 
ject) that ir were otherwiſe im- 
poſsible God ſhould foreknow 
the ſinful actions of men ( many 
whereof, as hath been obſerved, 
he hath foretold) if their futuri- 
ton were a meer gn), 

an 


(36) 
and depended on the uncertain 
will of the ſubordinate agent, not 
determined by the Supream. 

But neither of thele ſeem able 
to infer the diſmal concluſion of 
God's concurring by a determinative 
influence unto wicked actions. 

Not the former ; For it may 
well be thought ſufhciently to 
ſalve the rights and priviledg of 
the firſt Cauſe, to aflert that no 
action can be done but by a power 
derived from it ; which , in refe- 
rence to forbidden actions, intel- 
lIigent Creatures may uſe or not 
ule as they pleaſe, without over- 
aſſerting, that they mult be irre- 
Iiſtibly determined allo, even to 
the worlt of actions done by 
them. Beſides, that it ſeems in- 
finitely to detra&t from the Per- 
tection of the ever Bleſſed God, 
to afhrm he was not able to make 

| a Crea- 
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a Creature, of ſuch a nature, as, 
being continually ſuſtained by 
him, and ſupplyed with power 
every moment ſutable to its na- 
ture, ſhould be capable of ating; 
unle(s whatſoever he thus enables, 
he determine (that is, for it can 
mean no lels thing, impel) it to do 
alſo. 

And except it were aftirmed 
impoſſible to God to have made 
ſuch a Creature, (that is, thar it 
imply'd a contradiction, which 
certainly can never be proved) 
there is no imaginable pretence 
why it ſhould not be admitred 
he hath done it : Rather than ſo 
fatally expole theWildom,Good- 
nes, and Righteouſnes of God, 
by ſuppoling him to have made 
Lawes for his reaſonable Crea- 
rures, impoſible , thorough his 
own irreſiſtible counter-action, to 


te 
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be obſerved : and afterwards to 
expreſs himlelt diſpleaſed, and 
:diudo his CS ro ecetnal 
puniſhments, for not obſerving 
them. 

[ am not altogether ignorant 
what atrempts have been made 
to prove it impolsible, Nor again, 
what hath been done to manifeſt 
the vanity of thole attempts. But 
[I mult confels a greater diſpoſition 
to wonder,chat ever ſuch a thing 
ihould be diſputed, than diſpute 
lo plain a caſe. And thar a mat- 
ter whereupon all moral Govern- 
ment depends, both humane and 
divine, ſhould not have been de- 
termined at the firſt (1ght. 

"Tis not hard for a good Wit 
to have ſomewhat to ſay for any 
thing. But ro diſpute againſt 
the common lenle of Mankind, 
we know before hand, is but to 

trifle ; 
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trifle 3 as the eſſay to prove the 
impolsibility of local motion. 
The notion of the goodnes and 
righteouſnes of God, methinks, 
{ſhould ſtick lo cloſe to our minds, 
and create ſuch a fenle in our 
Souls, as ſhould be infinitely dea- 
rer to us than all our ſenſes and 
powers. And that we ſhould 
rather choole to have our light, 
hearing, and motive power, or 
whart not belides,diſpured,or even 
corn away from us, than ever ſut- 
ter our ſelves to be diſputed into a 
belief , that the holy and good 
God ſhould irreſiſtibly determine 
the wills of men to, and puniſh, 
the ſame thing. Nor is it difticulr 
ro urge more puzzling fophilms 
againſt the former, than for this 
latter. 
Bur the efforts of a ſophilſti- 
cal Wit againſt ſenſe, and more 
againſt 


(40) 
againſt the ſenſe of our Souls,and 
moſt of all againſt the entire 
{umme and ſubſtance of all Mo- 
rality, and Religion, at once, are 
bur like the attempt to batter a 


Wall of Braſs with ſtraws and fea- 
thers. 

Nor is the aſſault, on this part, 
more feeble and impotent, than | 
the defence is wont to be of the 
other. For I would appeal to the 
qick refined ſenſe of any ſober 
and pious mind, after ſerious, 1n- 
ward conſultation with it ſelf; 
being cloſely urged, with the hor- 
rour of {o black a conception of | 
God | that he ſhould be ſuppoſed | 
irre{iſtibly ro determine the will - 
of a man to the hatred of his own 
moſt Bleſſed Self, and then to 
exact ſevereſt Puniſhments for 
the offence done | what relief it 
would now be to it, to be only 
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taught to reply, | That Man is un- 
der the Law, and God above tt. | 

A defence that doubles the 
force of the aſſault, What! that 
God ſhould make a Law, and ne- 
ceſficate the violation of it ! and 
yet allo puniſh that violation ! 
And this be thought a ſuthcient 
Salvo, that himſelf is not ſubject 
to any Law ! Will a qick-ſented, 
tender ſpirit, wounded by ſo un- 
ſufferable indignity , offered to 
the holy God, be any whit eaſed 
or relieved, by the thin ſophiſtry 
of only a colluſfive ambiguity in 
the word | Law] Which ſome- 
times ſignifies the declared mas 
of a Ruler to a Subje&, in which 
ſenſe any eye can lee God can be 
under no law, having no ſupe- 
riour. But not-ſeldome allo, an 


habitual fixed principle and rule of 


«ting after one ſteady tenour, In 
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which ſenſe how manifeſt is it, 
that the perfect recicude of God's 
own holy gracious Nature is an 
erernal Law to him, infinitely 
more ſtable, and immucable than 
the Ordinances of day and night ! 


Or wnat reliet is there in that 
dream | of the ſuppoſed poſSibility of 
God's making a reaſonable Creature 
with an innocent averſion to bimſelf* | 
For what can be {uppoled more 
repugnant ? Or what more im- 
pertinent ? It innocent,how were 
it puniſhable? A Law already 
made in the caſe, how can it be 
Innocent ? 

Bur whatſoever ſtrength there 
may be in arguments, and replies, 
tro and tro, 4n this matter. That 
which hath too apparently had 
greateſt actual efticacy, with ma- 


ay, hath been the authoricy and 
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tiame of this or that man of re- 
putation ; and the force of that 
art of imputing a doctrine, alrea- 
dy under a prejudicial doom, to 
{ome or other -il|-reputed former 
Writer. 

[ profes not to be skill'd in the 
uſe of that ſort of weapons. And 
what reputation ought to be of 
ſo great value with us, as that of 
God and Religion ! 

Tho if one would take thar 
invidious courſe, it were ecaſie to 
evince, that fuch a predetermina- 
tive influx to the production of 
all whatloever actions , is the 
dearly eſpouſed notion of one, of 
as delervedly an ill character, as 
ever had the name of a Chriſtian 
Writer. And whether he would 
not take thac name for a diſho- 
aour to him , I pretend not to 
know, 

D 2 But 


(44) | 
But let us take this ſober ac- 
count of the preſent caſe, | That 
in this temporary ſtate of trial, the 
efficacious grace of God is neceſ$ary to 
attions [mcerely good and holy ; which 
therefore all ought undeſpairingly to 
ſeek and pray for. But that in re- 
ference to other ations, be doth only 
[npply men with ſuch a power , as 
Thereby, they are enabled, either to 
aft, or, in many mitances (and eſþe- 
ctally when they attempt any thing that 
7s evil) to ſuſpend their own attion. 
And ſurely it carries ſo unex- 
ceptionable a face and aſpect with 
it, that no man, that is himſelf 
ſober, will think the worſt name, 
of whoſoever ſhall have ſaid the 
ſame thing, were a prejudice to 
it; Or ſhould more oblige him 
tO reject it, then we would think 
our ſelves obliged to throw away 
Gold, or Diamonds, becauſe an 
Impure 


(45) 
impure hand hath toucht them ; 
Or to deny Chriſt, becaule the 
Devils confeſt him. 

Tho allo, if any ſhould impute 
the ſo ſtating of this matter, to 
any Authour , that hath been 
wont to go under an ill name 
and character, in the Chriſtian 
Church ; There were a great 
overſight committed (to ſay no 
harder thing of it.) 

For the Writers whoſe names 
would be ſuppoſed a prejudice, 
have neither ſaid the ſame thing, 
nor with the ſame deſign. 

They would have is indeter- 
mination of the power afforded to 
the creature, to be ſo univerſal, as 
ro extend eqally to evil actions 
and to good. And have aflerted 
it with a manifeſt deſign to ex- 
clude efficacious grace, in refe- 
rence tothe beſt actions. 

D 2 Where- 
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Whereas this account would 
make;,it not of {o large extent. 
(As thaverc very unreaſonable 
any {hawld) For tho it may well 
be ſuppefed extendible to many 
actions, beſides thoſe that are in- 
trinſecally evil, or to any thar 
are not ſpiritually good, yet no- 
thing enforces (nor can it be ad- 
mitted) that it ſhould a&tually, and 
alwaies extend lo far. For whocan 
doubt bur God can over-rule the 
inclinations and actions of his 
creature, when he pleales; and, 
as ſhall beſt confift wich his Wil- 
dom, and the Purity of his Na- 
tare, either lay on, or take off his 
determining hand. 

Nor is1t here aflerted with any 
other deſign, than to exempt the 
Bleſſed God, as far as is poſlble ; 
from a participation in the evil 
actions of his Creatures : In the 

mean 
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mean time entitling him , molt 
entirely, to thole that are {incere- 
ly good. Tho it mult be left im- 
putable ro men themſelves ( 
being thorough their own great 
default ) if they have not the 
grace, Which might eftectually 
enable them, to do tuch alto. 

And as for the latter. This lup- 
poſed indetermination of the hu- 
man will,in reference, eſpecially; 
to wicked actions, is far from be- 
ing capable of inferring,that God 
cannot therefore foreknow them; 
Or any thing more, than that we 
are left ignorant of the way,hovw 
he foreknowes them. And how 
ſmall is the inconvenience ot ac- 
knowledging that ? Yea and how 
manifeſt the abluxdicy of not ac- 
knowledging the like, in many 
cales ? Since nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that God doth many 

D 4 things 
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things beſides, whereof the man- 
ner, how he does them, we can 
neither explicate nor underſtand ! 
For neither is it difficult co aſsign 
inſtances, more than enough, of 
actions done by our ſelves, of the 
manner whereof, we can give no 
diſtin& account, as thoſe of vi- 
ſion , intelletion , with ſundry 
other. 

Some have been at great pains 
we well know to explain the 
manner of God's foreknowledg 
of theſe fururities, otherwiſe than 
by laying the foundation thereot 
in his (ſuppoſed) efficacious will 
or decree of them. "They that 
can ſatishe themſelves with what 
Thomas and Scotus have attempt- 
ed ,*and the followers of them 
both ; That can underſtand what 
it 1s, with the one, for all things to 
þe eternally preſent tothe Divine 

intellect 
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intelle&t m eſſe reali, and not un- 
derſtand by it, the World to have 
been eternal. Or what, with the 
other, that they be all preſent only 
in eſſe repreſentativo, and not un- 
derſtand by it barely that they are 
all known, and no more, (which 
ſeems like the explication of the 
word invaſion, by invaſion) let 
them enjoy their own fatisfacti- 
On. 

For my own part I can more 
eaſily be ſatished to be ignorant 
of the modus or medium of his 
knowledg, while I am ſure of the 
thing ; And I know not why any 
ſober-minded man might not be 
ſo too. While we muſt all be 
content to be ignorant of the 
manner, yea and nature too, of a 
thouſand things beſides, when 
that ſuch things there are,we have 


no doubt. And when there are 
few 
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tew things, about which we can, 
with lels diſadvantage, ſuffer our 
being ignorant ; or, with leſs dil- 
reputation, profeſs to be lo. 

[t cannot therefore be ſo at- 


frighttul a thing,to ſuppole God's | 
foreknowledg of the moſt con- 


tingent furure actions, well to 
conſ{ift with our ignorance, how 
he foreknows them, as that we 
{hould think it neceſlary, to over- 
rurn and mingle Heaven and 
Earth, rather than admic it. 


Wherefore waving that un- 
feaſible, unneceſlary, and unen- 
joyned task, of defending God's 

edeterminative concourſe unto 
fnful actions; Our encounter 
mult only be of the more ſuper- 


able dithculty , to reconcile his 


— 


Preſcience of them, with his pro- 


viſions againſt them , 1, e, how 
ftly 


\ 
| 
f 


| 
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fitly the Wile and Holy God can 
| have interpoſed his precautions 
and difluaſions, in their own na- 
ture, aptly tending to withhold 
and divert men, from thoſe evil 
| actions, which he yet forelcesthey 

will do. 
 _ And its, inthe hrit place, evt- 
dent, there can be no pretence to 
alledg, that there is any {uch re- 
pugnancy in the matter, as ſhall 
amount to a contradiction, {0 
much as vertual, or which the 
' things ſignity'd, on the one part 
and the other, can be underſtood 
_ any way to import, 'T hat indeed 
. . thereſhould be a dire&t and ex- 
\ | plicite contradiction between 
- | fareknowing and dehorting,we may, 
| at firſt ſight, perceive the terms 
| cannot admit; For there is no- 
. + thing cnuatiated (afhrmed or de- 
nied) in either. But let the ſenſe 


Fl of 


[ 
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of both be reſolved into Propofi- 
tions,capable of being confronted 
to one another, And all that can 
be made of the former, will only 
come to this dou will do ſuch a 
thing | and of the latter, no more 
bur this | you ought not to do it] 
Thele are at as great diſtance, as 
can be imagined, from grating |; 
upon, or jarring with one ano- 
ther. 

And wherein 1s the mdecorum * 
of it, that both theſe effata ſhould 
proceed from- the ſame mouth, - 
viz. of a Governour, or one that | 
hath authority over others. 

We will, for diſcourſe fake, ſup- 
pole a Prince, endowed with the | 
Gift or Spirit of Prophecy. This, | 
moſt. will acknowledg, a great 
perfection, added to whatſoever 
other his accompliſhments. And 
{uppoſe we this his Prophetic abi- 
lity 


| 
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lity ſo large, as to extend to moſt 
events that {hall fall out within 
bis dominions. Is it hereby be- 
come unhrt for him to govern his 
Subje&ts by Lawes? or any way 
admoniſh them of their duty ? 
Hath this Perfe&tion ſo much di- 
miniſht him as to depoſe him 


from his Government 2 


It is not indeed to be diſlem- 


bled, thar it were a difficulty to 
' determine , whether ſuch fore- 


ſight were, for himſelf, better or 


worſe, Boundlels knowledge 
| ſeems only in a fit conjunction 


with as unbounded power. But 
it is altogether unimaginable that 


| it ſhould deſtroy his relation to 


his Subjects. As what of it were 
left, if it ſhould deſpoil him of his 
Legiſlative Power, and capacity 
of governing according to Lawes 


made by it 2 
And 


$ IX. 
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And to bring back the matter 


tro the Supream Ruler. Let it for 
the preſenc be {uppoled onaly,that 
the Bleſſed God hath, belonging 
to his Nature, the univerſal Pre- 
ſcience whereof we are diſcour- 


fing ; We will, ſurely, upon that | 


ſuppoſition, acknowledg it to be- 
long to him as a Pertection. 
And were it reaſonable to af- 


farm that by a perfection he is dil- | 
abled for Government 2 Or were 


it a good conleqence | He fore- | 


knowes all things, he is therefore 


unkr to govern the World ! |] 


And, that we may conſider the 
matter more narrowly ; Would 
the ſuppolition of {uch foreknow- 
ledg, in God, make chat ceaſe to 


be Man's ducy, which had other- 


| 


wile been {o ? andrake away the 


differences of good and eval ? 
Would 
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Would it nullife the obligation of 


God's Law,and make Man's own 
inclination his only rule ? Orf ic 
be {aid, becaule it is foreknown, 
Man will do ſuch a thing, there- 
fore he may, where is the con- 
nection 2 For what influence can 
toreknowledg have, to alter, or 
aftec, any way, either the nature 
of the thing foreknown, or the 
temper of the perſon that ſhall 
do it; any more than the preſent 
knowledg of the ſame thing,now 
in doing ? Which knowledg none 
would deny to God : And which, 
when it occurs to a man, is no | 
more underſtood to make an evil 
action innocent , than the aCti- 
on makes the eye guilty , of 
him that beholds it only, and de- 
reſts it at once. Surely what is, 
in its own nature, whether,good, 
or evil, can neyer not be {o, be xc 

fore- 
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foreknown or not foreknown. 

But if what was otherwiſe 
man's duty, be ſtill his duty,what 
can make it unfit that it be decla- 
red, and made known to him to 
be ſo2 And how is that other- 
wiſe to be done, than by theſe 
diſputed means ? Yea (tor this is 
the caſe) what can make it leſs 
fit, than it would be that God 
ſhould ceaſe to rule over the 
World ? and qit the right of his 
Government to his revolted crea- 
tures, upon no other reaſon, than 
only that he foreſees they have a 
mind to invade it ? 

It may now, perhaps, be ſaid, 
All this reaſoning tends indeed to 
eſtabliſh the contrary aſſertion, 
| that notwithſtanding God do 
foreknow man's {in , it is how- 
ever neceſſary he forewarn him 
of it} but it anſwers not the ob- 
jected 


(57) 
jeed dithculty. viz. How rea 
ſonably any ſuch means are uſed 
for an unattainable end: As it 
is manifeſt, the end, Man's Obedi- 
ence, cannot be attained when it 
is foreknown he wall uot obey. 


It may here, before we pro- 
ceed further, not be unſeaſon- 
able to conlider (A matter, as is 
known, wont to be much vexed 
in the Schools) how God may be 
ſaid to aft for any end at all, And 
it appears very certain, that he, 
who is ſo every way abſolutely 
perfe&t, and happy , cannot be 
thought to intend, and purſue an 
end, after the ſame manner as we 
are want to do. 

We being conſcious to our 
ſelves of indigency,or,at the belt, 
of obligation to the Authour of 
our Beings, are wont to _ 

E this 
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this or that end for the relieving 
of our lelves, or the approving 
our ſelves to him. And, our ſa- 
tisfaction depending upon the 
attainment of ir, we lolicitoully 
deliberate abour the fitteſt means 
to attain 1t ; and are tos't with 
various Paſltons , of delire, and 
hope, and fear,and joy,and grief, 
according as the end is apprehen- 
ded more or lels excellent, or 
likely ro be attained ; varying 
often our courle upon new emer- 
gencies, as this or that may p 
bably promote, or hinder the Fe 
cels of our purſuit. In ſhort, we 
purſue ends, as being both impa- 
tient of dilappointment, and un- 
certain of their attainment. 


The Blefled God, being indi- 
gent of nothing, nor under obli- 
gation to any one, cannot be [up- 
poled to propound an end to 


himſelf 


ſ 
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himſelf as that whereupon his ſa- 
tisfaction depends, which were 
incotfiftent with his already- 
complear felicity, and would ar- 
gue him but potentially happy. 
Bur acting alwaies from an im- 
menle Selt-ſuſhcient fulnes of lite, 
and of all perfec&tions, doth eyer 
ſatishe himſelf in himſelf, and 
take higheſt complacency in the 
perte&t goodnes, congruity and 
rectitude of his own moſt Holy 
Will and Way. 

And again, as he doth not ſeek 

a yet-unattained ſatisfaction , in 
any end he can be ſuppoſed to 
propound to himſelf ; So nor can 
he be thought to deliberate, as 
we are wont to do, concerning 
the means of effecting any. For 
deliberation would imply doubr- 
fulnes and uncertainty, which his 
ablolute Perfection cannot ad- 
E--2 mir ; 
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mit ; Nor doth need, the whole 
trame and compals of things in- 
tended by him, in their diſtinct 
references and tendencies, being, 
at once, preſent to his all-com- 
prehending view ; ſo that there 
can be no place for any interme- 
diate knowledg with him, or for 
any new reſolves thereupon. 
Adts 15. Known to the Lord are all his Works 
from the beginning of the World. 


$.X1:T his being premilſed ; It is now 
furrher to be conſidered , that 
howloever one end oftentimes is 
not attained,unto which the pub- 
licly extant declarations of theDi- 
vine Will have a viſible aptitude, 
Viz; the obedient compliance of men 
wich them ; another, more noble 
end was,however,attainable,nor 
unbecoming the defignment of 
the Divine Wildom, and which 


IT 
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ic was every way moſt worthy 
of God to be more principally in- 
cent upon. 

It is fit the mention of this be 
prefac't with an obvious remark; 
That the miſapprehenſion of the 
ſtate of things between God and 
Man doth, in great part, owe it 
lelt , to our aptnes to compare 
unduly, the Divine Government 
with that of Secular Rulers; and 
our expectation to find them in 
all things agreeing with each 
other. Whereas there cannot but 

e a valt difference, berween the 
conſtitution, and end of God's Go- 
vernment over ( his Creatures, 
and more eſpecially) Mankind, 
and that of Man over his fellow 
Creatures of the ſame kind. 

The Government of lecular, 
humane Rulers, can never be, in 
the conſtitution of it, altogether 


£2 ablo- 
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abſolute, nor ought, in the deſign 
of it, primarily to intend the per- 
ſonal zdvantage of the Ruler 
himſeif, who as much depends 
upon his Subjects, and vath ( at 
leaſt) as great need of them, as 
they can be underitood to have 
of him. Burt as to the Bleſſed 
God the matter 1s apparent, and 
hath its own trumphant evi- 
dence, that ſince he isthe Ori- 
ginal and Root of all Being, that 
all things are meer dependencies 
upon his abſolute pleaſure, and 
entirely of him, and by him, all 
ought to be to him that he alone 
might have the glory. 

Wherefore, it mult be aflerted, 
and cannot fail of obtaining to be 
acknowledged, by every impar- 
tial, and ſober conſ1derer of 
things, that there isa much more 
noble and important end, that 


all 
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all God's public Edicts, and De- 
clarations to men ( the inf{tru- 
ments of his Government over 
__ do more principally aim 
than their advantage, wiz; 
th dignity and decorum of bs Govern 
ment it ſelf. And that he may be 
found in every thing to have 
done as became him, and was 
moſt worthy of himſelf And 
what could be more lo, than that 
he ſhould teſtihe the averſion of 
his own Pure, and Holy Nature, 
ro whatever was unholy _—_ 
impure, his love of righteouſnes 
and complacency tro be imitared 
herein, together with his ſteady, 
gracious Propenlion to receive 
all them into the communion of 
his own Felicity or Bleflednes 
(for the Redeemer's lake) who 
{ſhould herein comply with him 2 
Nor are we to underſtand that 


E-4 he 
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he herein ſo deſigns the reputa- 
tion of his Government, as men 
are often wont to do things out 
of deſign for their intereſt, in that 
kind, that are otherwiſe, againſt 
their (over-ruled) inclination. Bur 
we are to accunt thele his decla- 
rations (altho they are acts of an 
intelligent Agent, and the pro- 
ducts of wiſdom and counſel, yet 
alſo) the ſpontaneous emanations 
of his own holy, and gracious 
Nature, ſuch as wherein he moſt 
fully agrees, and conſents with 
himſelf. And is it now to be ex- 
pected, that, becauſe he foreſces 
men will be wicked,and do what 
ſhall be unworthy of them, he 
mult therefore lay aſide his Na- 
ture, and omit to do what ſhall 


be worthy of himſelf 2 


And hereupon it may be ex- 
pected, 


(65) 

pected, the more ingenuous, and 
candid, will allow themſelves to 
think the matter tolerably clear, 
in reference to the former part of 
the propoled difhculty ; i.e. will 
apprehend this way of dealing 
with men not imprudent, or incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divme Wiſdom, 
fince, tho one end,in a great part, 
fail, yet another, more valuable,is 
attained. 

Bur yet,as to the latter part,the 
difficulty may ſtill urge, viz, how 
it can ſtand with ftnceritie, where- 
as that end alſo which failes, ſeems 
to have been moſt directly in- 
tended, that the Bleſled God 
ſhould ſeem lo earneſtly intent 
upon it. Since it is hardly con- 
ceiveable, that the lame thing 
ſhould be, at once, lerioully in- 
tended as an end, and yet, at the 
ſame time, give the eye, which 

leems 
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ſeems to deſign it ; no other pro- 
{pect, than of a thing never to be 
brought to pals. 

Wherefore ve are next to con- 
{1der, that we may proceed gra- 
dually, And not omit to lay what 
is in it ſelf confderable ; tho it is 
not all (which cannot be faid art 
once)thar is to be ſaid ; That the 
public declarations of the Divine 
Will, conching man's duty, do at- 
rain that very end | his obedient 
compliance therewith | in great 
part, and as to many (altho it be | 
foreknown they will prove in- 
effectual with the moſt) and are 
the no leſs ſuccelsful, than the 
apt means of attaining it. 

Nor, certainly, if it were fore- 
known the World would be ſo 
divided,as that ſome would obey, | 
and others not obey, was it there- 
fore the htteſt courle, that theſe 
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two ſorts ſhould, by ſome extra- 
ordinary act of Providence, be 
carefully ſevered from each other; 
and thoſe be dealt withal apart 
from the reſt : But rather, that 
the Divine Edicts ſhould be of an 
univerſal tenour, and be directed 
to all as they are ; the matter of 
them being of univerſal concern- 
ment, and eqally ſutable to the 
common caſe of all men. 


Neither yet was it neceſſary, 
that effectual care ſhould be ta- 
ken, they ſhould actually reach 
all, and be apply'd to every indi- 
vidual perlon. Since it is appa- 
rently to be reſolved into the 
wickednes of the World,that they 
do not {o; and that there is not 
an univerſal diffuſion of the Go- 
{pel into every part. 

For it being evident to any ones 

re- 
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refle&tion, that men are in a ſtate 
of apoſtacy and defection from 
their Maker and common Lord, 
and therefore ſubject to his dil- 
pleaſure; Whereas the Mercitul 
God hath done his own part, and 
ſo much beyond what was to be 
expected from him; iſſued our his 
Proclamations of Peace,and Par- 
don, upon ſo eatie and indulgent 
rerms, as are expreſſed in his 
Goſpel ; it, hereupon, men allo 
did their part, behaved them- 
ſelves ſutably to the exigencie 
of their caſe, and as did become 
reaſonable Creatures, faln under 
the diſpleaſure of their Maker, 
(whereof their common condi- 
tion affords ſo innumerable, ſo 
pregnant proofs) "The Goſpel, 
whereſoever ic ſhould arrive, 
would have been entertained 
with lo great a tranſport of joy; 
an 
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and ſo ready and univerſal ac- 
ceptance, as very ſoon to have 
made a great noile in the World: 
And being found to be of an uni- 
yer{al tenour and concernment, 
and that what it faies to one Na- 
tion, it eqally faies the ſame to 
every one; It could not bur be, 
that Meſſengers would inter- 
changeably have run from Na- 
tion, to Nation ; ſome to com- 
municate, others to enqire after 
thoſe ſtrange tidings of great joy 
unto all people, lately ſent from 
Heaven ; concerning the Emma- 
nuel, God with us; God, again 
upon his return to Man, and now 
in Chriſt reconcilmg the World to 
himſelf. And thus how eahily, 
and even naturally, would the Go- 
{pel ſoon have ſpread it (elt tho- 
rough the World ? Eſpecially the 
merciful God having lo provi- 


ded, 
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ded, that there ſhould be an of- 
fice conſtitured , and ſet up; a 
fort of men, whoſe whole buti- 
neſs it ſhould be, to propagate, 
and publith choſe happy tidings. 
Bur that men ſhould ſo indulge 
their ſenſual, terrene inclination, 
as not at all ro ule their under- 
ſtandings,and coni1dering power, 
abour other matters than only 
what are within the {1ght of their 
eye, when by lo calte and qick a 
turn of thoughts they might feel 
and find out who made them, and 
was the Original of their life and 
being, and that things are not 
right, and as they ſhould: be, be- 
rween him and them ; and ſo by 
what 1s within the compaſs of 
narural revelation , be prepared 
for what is ſuper-natural. And 
not that only, but to that ſtupidi- 
ty, by which they are unaprt to 
enqire 
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enqire after, and receive, to adde 
that obſtinate malignity,by which 
they are apt to reje&t,and oppoſe 
the merciful diſcoveries,and over- 
' tures of their offended, reconcile- 
able Creatour, and Lord : How 
manifeſtly doth this devolve the 
whole buſineſs, of the little, flow 
progreſs of the Goſpel in the 

World, upon themſelves only ! 
As ſuppole we a Prince of the 
greateſt Clemency , Benignity, 
and Goodnes, from whom a 
whole Countrey of. his Subjects 
have made a moſt cauleleſs de- 
tection ; hereupon to ſend, to 
the whole Body of the Rebels, a 
gracious Proclamation of tree 
Pardon, upon their return to their 
allegiance,and duty ; and it only 
from hence comes to pals, that 
every individual perſon of them, 
diſtinctly underftands nor ae 
the 
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the Meſſage from their Prince 
did import ; becauſe, they that 
neard it would not, many of 
them, allow themſelves to con- 
ſider and regard it; and others 
; of them , with deſpicetul vio- 
lence, fell upon the Heraulds, 
' barbaroully butchering, ſome of 
them, and ignominioully repul- 
{ing the reſt. Who would not 
ſay, that Prince had fully done 
his pait, and acqitted himſelf an- | 
{werably to the beſt Character, 

tho he ihould ſend to the Rebels 

no furcher overtures. Much 
more, if, thorough a long tract = 
of time, he continue the ſame 
amicable endeavours for their 
reducement; notwithſtanding the 
conſtant experience of the ſame 
ill ſucceſs2 Who would not caſt f 


the whole buiines of the continu- 
cd il] underſtanding, between 
him, 
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tim , and the revolters, upon 
themſelves. And reckon it im- 
poſlible, any ſhould be ignorant, 
of his kind and benign inclinae- 
ons and intentions, if an impla- 
cable enmity, and diſfaffetion to 
him, and his Government, were 

not cheir common temper ? 
Tho, lo infinitely do the Mer- 
cies of God, exceed thoſe of the 
molt Merciful Prince on Earth, 
as well as his knowledg and poww- 
er; that wherelovever there are 
any exempt caſes, we muſt con- 
ceive him, eqally able, and in- 
clined, to ke, them diſtinet- 
ly. And lo valtly different may 
we well ſuppole, the degrees of 
happines and miſery to be, in the 
other World ; as that chere m ay 
be latitude enough, of puniſhing 
and rewarding men, propor- 
tionably to che deorees of light 
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they have had, and the more or 
leſs malignity, or propenſion to 
reconciliation , was found with 
them thereupon. 


Nor again was it at all incon- 
gruous, or unbecoming, that the 
Bleſſed God, this being the com- 
mon temper, and diſpoſition of 
all men, to reje& his gracious 
renders, ſhould provide, by ſome 
extraordinary means, that they 
might not be finally reje&ted by 
all. For what can be more ap- 
propriate to Sovereignty (even 
where it is infinitely leſs ablo- 
lute) than, arbitrarily, to deſign 
the objects of {pecial favour? Who 
blames a Prince, for placing ſpe- 
cial marks of his Royal bounty, 
or clemency here and there, as 
he thinkes ft ? or that he hath 
ſome pecukar favourites, with 
whom 
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whom he familiarly converſes, 
whom he hath won, by ſome or 
other not-common inducements, 
and aflured their loyal affection : 
tho there be thouſands of Perſons 
in his dominions beſides, of as 
good parts, diſpoſitions, and de- 
lerts as they ? It belongs to So- 
vereignty, only fo, to be fayour- 
able ro ſome, as, in the mean 
time, to be juſt rowards all. 

Yea and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, ſuch are the dilpenſati- 
ons of the holy God towards the 
whole community of mankind, 
as import, not only ſtrict righte- 
ouſneſs,. but great clemency and 
mercie alſo. 

Tho they might eaſily under- 
ſtand themſelves to be offenders, 
and liable to the (everities of his 
Juſtice, they are ſpared by his pa- 
tience, ſuſtained by his bounty , 
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protefted by his power, Their 
lives and properties are fenced by 
his own lawes. And whereas 
they are become very dangerous 
enemies to one another: and each 
one his own greateſt enemie ; 
It is provided by thole laws, even 
for the worlt of men, that none 
{hall injure them, that all love 
them, and ſleek their good. He 
iacerpoſes his authority on their 
behalf; and, if any wrong them, 
he takes it for an affront done to 
himſelf. By the ſame lawes , 
they are directed to induſtry, fru- 
oality, Sobriety, temperance, to 
exercile a Government over 
themſelves, to bridle and ſubdue 
their own exorbitant luſts and 
paſſions, their more immediate 
trormentours, and the ſources of 
all the calamities and mileries, 


which befal them in this World. 
By 
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By all which evidences of his 
great care, and concern for their 
welfare, They mo ht nnderſtand 
him to have favorable DOPCn- 
ſ10ns towards them, and that, tho 
they have offended him, he is not 
their implacable enemy; And 
might, by his goodnes, be led to 
repentance. 

Yea and moreover ; he hath 
{ent them a Redeemer, his own 
Son, an incarnate Deity, who 
came down into this World, full 
of grace and truth, upon the moſt 
merciful errand. (And they have 
{ome of them been in tranſports, 
when they have but fancy'd ſuch 
a deſcent, for the doing them,on- 
ly, ſome lighter good turn ; as 
upon the cure of the Creeple. The Ac x 
Gods (lay they) are come down in 

the likeneſs of Men |! ) 

He being filled with the glo- 


F-'2 rious 
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rious fulnes of the Godhead, hath 
been a voluntary ſacrifice for the 
ſins of men ; And if they would 
beleive and obey him, they 
would find that ſacrifice is accept- 
ed, and available for them. 

And tho they are diſabled to do 
{o, only by their own wicked in- 
clination, even againſt that alſo 
they have no caule to deſpair of 
being relieved , it they would 
(which they might) admit the 
thoughts of their impotency, and 
the exigencie of their caſe, and 
did ſeriouſly implore Divine 
help. 

Now with whom theſe me-_ 
thods ſucceed well, there is no 
ſuſpicion of infinceritie ; Let us 
ſee what pretence there can be 
for it, with the reſt. 

It is to be conſidered, that, as 


to them, he doth not apply him- 
ſelf 


(79) 
ſelf to every (or to any) perſon 
immediately, and ſeverally, af- 
ter ſome ſuch tenour of ſpeech 
as this, © I know thee to be a 
« profligate, hopeles wretch,and 
* that thou wilt finally diſregard 
* whatſoever I ſay to thee, and 
* conleqently periſh and become 
« miſerable. . But however (tho 
© I foreſee moſt certainly thou 
* wilt not, yer) Ientreat thee 
*© to hear, and obey, and live. 
Indeed ſending a Prophet to a 
promiſcuous people, he foretells 
him of ſuch ill ſucceſs X. Bur it *Ezckiel. 
isnot told him he ſhould ſucceed &* 3: 7+ 
ſo ill univerſally, and it is im- 
ply'd, he ſhould not. F +V. 21, 
But the Courle the great God 
rakes, is only to apply himſelt to 
theſe (as hath been ſaid) in com- 
mon with the reſt. For if it be 
ſaid he allo applies himſelf to 
F 4 them 
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them by the private dictates of 
his Spirit ; He doth not, by it, 
make formed ſpeeches to men. 
But as to thole its common mo- 
tions, whereby it applies it ſelt 
unto them, doth only lolicite, in 
a ſtated manner of operation, in 
and by their own realon and 
conſciences (as he concurres with 
our inferiour faculties, and with 
the inferiour Creatures, ſutably 
ro their natures and capacities) 
ſpeaking no other,than their own 
language, as they are inſtructed 
out 'of his Word , or by other 
means. Which he uſually con- 
tinues to do,till, by their refiſten- 
cics, they have ſealed up their 
own Conſciences, and conleqent- 
ly (according to its more ordina- 
ry hxed courſe, and lawes ot ac- 
ceſs and recel\s) ſhut out the Holy 
5pirit both at once. Nor is it 

| more 


($1) 
more to be expected, he ſhould 
univerſally alter that courſe ; than 
that he ſhould alter the courſes 
of the Sun , Moon, and Stars, 
and innovate upon univerſal na- 
rure. 

So that what 1s endeavoured 

for the reducement of ſuch , as 
hnally refuſe to return, by par- 
ticular applicationsto this or that 
perſon, and beyond what is con- 
rained in the public declarations 
of his written Word, 1s by fub- 
ſticuted Miniſters , and inferiour 
Agents, that know no more of 
the event, than they do them- 
ſelves. : 
And that this was the fitteſt 
way of dealing with reaſonable 
Creatures, who,that will uſe his 
own reaſon, lees not ? 

Thar our diſqifition may be 

here 


($2) 
here a little more ſtrict, we ſhall 
enqire both, 
What may be ſuppoſed poſ$ible to 
be alleds'd out of God's Word, im re- 


ference to them that perſiſt Tj wicked- 


neſs till they finally periſh, which it 
can be thouzht not conſaſtent with ſin- 


ceritie to hive inſerted, upon the ſup- 


poſed foreſivht of ſo diſmal an TE 


ſue. 


And what more convenient courſe 
we can think of, Which ſincerity (as 
we apprehend) would have reqi- 
red. 

As to the former, It may, per- 


haps, be alledg'd, thar he profeſl- 


1 Tim.2. {es to Will the ſalvation of all men. 


Not to delire the death of him that 
* dyeth. Yea and profeſles himſelf 
grieved that any periſh, Now 
theſe things, compared with his 
public declarations, and tenders, 
directed, in an univerſal tenour, 


LO 
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to all men,carry that appearance 
and ſhew with them, as if he 
would have it believ'd, his end 
were to fave all. Wherewith 
his foreſight of the perdition of ſo 
many, leems ill to agree. For, 
how can thar end be ſeriouſly in- 
tended, which it is foreſeen will 
not be brought about? And 
how can it be thought to conſiſt 
with {incerity, that there ſhould 
be an appearance of his having 
ſuch an end, unto which, a ſerious 
real intention of it doth not cor- 
reſpond ? 

Wherefore we {hall here exa- 
mine , what appearance ſuch ex- 
preſitons as thoſe above recited, 
can, by juſt interpretation, be un- 
derſtood to amount unto. 

And then ſhew that there is 
really with the Blefled God, what 
doth truly and fully correſpond 


ro 
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to that appearance. And very 
agreeably too, with the hyporthe- 
ſis of his foreſeeing how things 
will finally iſſue, with very ma- 


ny 


And firlt, that we may under- 
ſtand the true import of the 
expreſſions which we have 
mentioned, and others of like 
{ound and meaning. We are to 
conſider, that (tho being taken 
ſeverally and apart, they are not 
capable of a ſenſe, prejudicial ro 
the cauſe, the defence whereof 
we have undertaken, which we 
ſhall afterwards more diſtin&tly 
evince, yet) it were very 1njuri- 
ous, tO go about to afhx a ſenle, 
unto a ſingle expreſſion, withour 
weighing the general defign of 
the writings,vwhereof it is a part. 
Ir were qite to fruſtrate the 
ule of words, when a matter is 


ro 
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to be repreſented, that is copious, 
and conhts oft many parts and 
branches ; which cannot be com- 
prehended in one, or a fer ſen- 
rences, if we will pretend to eſti- 
mate, and make a judgment of 
the Speakers full meaning, by this 
or that ſingle paſlage, only, be- 
caule we have not patience, or 
lealure, to hear the reſt ; or per- 
haps have a greater diſpoſition to 
cavil his words, than underſtand 
his meaning. 

It a Courſe reſembling this 
ſhould be taken, 1n interpreting 
the Edits, or Lawes of Princes, 
and States ({uppole it were a Pro- 
clamation of Pardon todelinqent 
Subjects) and only this or that 
fxvourable clauſe bo faſtened up- 
on, without regard to the inler- 
ted Provilo's and Conditions ; 
The ( concerned ) interpreters 


might 
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might do a light, temporary,and 
eaſily remedible wrong to the 
Prince ; bur are in danger, more 
fatally, tro wrong themſelves. 

The Edicts of the great God, 
that are publicly extant to Man- 
kind (the univerſal publication 
whereof, they partly withſtand, 
and which they roo commonly 
deprave, and perver{ly miſ-inter- 
pret, where they do obtain) car- 
ry no ſuch appearance with them, 
as if he had ever propoſed it to 
himſelf, for his end, to fave all 
men, or any man, let them do 
what they pleaſe, or how de- 
ſtructive a Courſe ſ{oever they 
take,and {hall hnally perſiſt in. 

It that were ſuppoſed his de- 
ſign, his ſo ſeemingly ſerious 
counſels, and exhortations, were 
as ludicrous, as they could be 
thought, if it were as perempto- 


rily 


(S7) 
rily determined all ſhould periſh. 
For what God will, by Almighty 
Power, immediatly work, with- 
out the ſubordinate concurrence + 
of any ſecond cauſe, muſt be ne- 
ceſsarily. And it is eqally vain, 
lolicitouſly to endeavour the en- 
gaging of ſubordinate Agents, to 
do that which without them is ab- 
 ſolutely neceſary, as it were to en- 
deavour that, by them, which is 
abſolutely impoſsible. 


That which his declarations s.XVIL 
to men do amount unto, is, In 
ſumme, thus much, "That, where- 
as they have, by their detection, 
and revolt from him,made them- 
ſelves liable to his Juſtice, and 
very great conlſeqent mileries ; 
he is willing to pardon, ſave and 
reſtore them to a bleſled ſtate, 
upon ſuch terms as ſhall ke agree- 


able 
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able (:: recompence due to his 
injured Law, being otherwiſe 
provided for, at no expence of 
theirs) to the nature of thar Bleſ- 
{ednes they are to enjoy, the Pu- 
rity of his own Nature, and the 
Order, and Dignity of his Go- 
vernment. That is, that they ſe- 
rioully repent, and turn to him, 
Love him as the Lord their God, 
with all their Heart and Soul, and 
Might, and Mind; and one an- 
other as themſelves. ( being to 
make together one happy Com- 
muniry,in the participation of the 
ſame Bleſlednes) Comnurt them- 
ſelves by entire "Truſt, ſubjection 
and devotednes to their great and 
merciful Redeemer, according to 
che meaſure of light, wherewirch 
he ſhall have been revealed and 
made known to them ; Submit 
to the motions and dictates of his 


Bleſled 


} 
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Bleſſed Spirit, whereby the im- 
preſſion of his own holy Image is 
ro be renewed in them, and a Di- 
vine Nature imparted to them ; 
And carefully attend to his Word 
as the means, the impreſiive in- 
{trumenrt or ſeal, by which, un- 
der{tood and conlidered, that im- 
prefion ſhall be made, and the 
very ſeed out of which that Holy 
Nature, and the entire frame of 
the Nev Creature {hall reſult and 
ſpring upin them; ſo asto make 
them apt unto the obedience that 
is expected from them,and capa- 
ble of the Bleflednes they are to 
expect. Thar if they neglect to 
attend to theſe external dilcove- 
ries, and refuſe the ordinary aids 
and aſſiſtences of his good Spirit, 
and offer violence to their own 
Conlciences, they are not to ex- 


pect he ſhould over-power them, 
G by 
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by a ſtrong hand, and fave them 
againſt the continuing dil-incli- 
nation of their own wills. 

Nor (whatſoever extraordina- 
ry a&ts he may do upon ſome, to 
make them willing) is there any 
univerſal Promile in his Word - 
or other encouragement , upon 
which any may reaſonably pro- 
mile themſelves that ; in the ne- 
gle& and diſule of all ordinary 
means, ſuch power {hall be uſed 
with them, as ſhall finally over- 


come. their averſe diſafteted 
hearts. 


"Tis true that he freqently ules 
much imporrunity with men,and 
enforces his Lawes with that ear- 
neſtnes,as if it were his own great 
intereſt to have them obey'd ; 
Wherein, having to do with men, 
he doth like a man, ſolicitouſly 

intent 
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intent upon an end which he can- 
not be ſatisfy'd till he attain. Yet 
withal, he hath interſperſed, eve- 
ry where in his Word, ſo freqent, 
God-like Expreſſions of his own 
Greatnes, All-ſufticiency and In- 
dependency upon his Creatures, 
as that if we attend to theſe his 
Public declarations, and mani- 
teſts of himſelf entirely ; So as to 
compare one thing with another, 
we ſhall ind the matter not at 
all diſſembled ; but might colle£t 
this to be the ſtate of things, be- 
tween him,and us; that he makes 
no overtures to us, as thinking us 
conſiderable, or as if any thing 
were to accrue to him from us. 
Bur thar, as he takes pleaſure in 
the diffuſion of his own goodnes, 
{o it 1s our intereſt to behave our 
ſelves ſutably thereunto, and, ac- 
cording, as we comply with it, 

G 2 and 
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and continue in it, or do not, ſo 
we may expect the delectable 
communications of it, or taſk, 
otherwilſe,his juſt ſeverity. Thar, 
therefore, when he exhorts, ob- 
reſts, intreats, beſeeches that we 
would obey and live; ſpeaks as 
if he were grieved at our diſobe- 
dience, and what is like to en- 
{ue to us therefrom ; Theſe are 
merciful condeſcentions, and the 
efforts of that goodnes , which 
chooſeth the fitteſt wayes of mo- 
ving 1s, rather than that he is mo- 
ved himſelf, by any ſuch Paſſions, 
as we are wont to feel in our 
ſelves, when*are purſuing our 
own defhigns. And that he vouch- 
ſafeth to ſpeak in ſuch a way as is 
leſs ſurable to himſelf, that it may 
be more ſutable zo us, and might 
reach us, while he lo far complies 
with us, how becoming it is that 


We 
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we an{werably bend our ſelves 
to a compliance with him. He 
ſpeaks, ſometimes, as if he did 
{uffer ſomewhat humane, as an apt 
means (and which to many 
proves effeftual) to bring us to 
enjoy,at length , What 15 truly divine. 
We may, it we conſider, and 
lay things together, underſtand 
theſe to be gracious inſinuations 
Whereby, as he hath nor lefr the 
matter liable to be ſo mil-under- 
ſtood, as it he were really affet- 
ed with ſolicitude, or any pertur- 
bation concerning us ( which he 
he hath ſufficiently given us to 
underſtand his Bleſſed Nature 
cannot admit of.) So nor can 
they be thought to be diſguiſes of 
himſelf, or miſrepreſentations, 
that have nothing in him corre- 
ſponding to them. For they re- 
ally ſignihe the obedience, and 
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bleſſednes of thoſe his Creatures 
chat are capable thereof, to be 
more pleaſing and agreeable to 
his Nature, and Will; than that 
they ſhould diſobey and periſh. 
(which is the utmoſt that can 
be underſtood meant, by thoſe 
words, God will have all men to be 
ſaved and come to the knowledg 4 the 
truth) But withal, that he ſo ap- 
prehends the indignity done to 
his Government, by their diſobe- 
dience, that if they obey not (as 
the indulgent conſtitution and 
temper of his Law, and Govern- 
ment now are, in and by the Re- 
deemer) they muſt periſh. And 
that he hath alſo ſuch reſpe& to 
the congruity and order of things, 
as that it ſhall not be the ordina- 
ry method of his Government 
over reaſonable Creatures, to 
over-pawer them into that obe- 

dience, 
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dience, by which it may come to 
paſs that they periſh not. All 
which may be colle&ed from 
thoſe his own plain words, in 
that other recited Text (and ma- 
ny befides of like import.) When, 
with ſo awful ſolemnity, he pro- 
teſles, that as he lives he takes no Exck.33- 
pleaſure in the death of ſinners, but 
that they may turn and-live ; and 
adds, Turn ye, turn ye, Why will you 
die * Thar is, that their repen- 
tance, and conleqent welfare, 
would be more grateful to him, 
than their perdition, upon their 
perſevering in deſtructive waies. 
But yet, that if they were: not 
moved to repent, by theſe his 
pleadings and expoſtulations uſed 
with them, they ſhould die, and 
were therefore concern'd, to ats 
rend and hearken, to ſuch his rea- 
{onings and warnings, as the apt 

G 4 means 
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means to work their good ; not 
expecting he ſhould take extra- 
ordinary courles with them, in 
order to it. And that the real 
reſpeft he had thereunto, ſhould 
never induce him, to ule any in- 
decorous courſe, to bring it about; 
but that he had a more principal 
reſpect to the rules of Juſtice,and 
the order of his Government , 
than to their concernments. And 
that he,notwithſtanding,expreſles 
himſelf aggrieved that any final- 
ly periſh; It we conlider and re- 
colle&t,what notices he hath fur- 
niſhed our Minds with, of the 
PerfeCctions of a Deity, and what 
he hath remonſtrated to us of his 
own Nature, ſo plainly, in his 
Word; we cannot underſtand 
more by it, than the calm dilpal- 
110nate reſentment and diſlike, 
which moſt perfect Purity, and 

Good- 
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Goodnes have, of the finfulnes 
and miſerable ruine, of his own 
Creatures. 

In all which we have a moſt 
unexceptionable 1a of God, and 
may behold the comly conjuntture 
of his large Goodnes, ſtrict Righ- 
reoulnes, and molt accurate Wil- 
dom all together. As we are 
allo concerned, in making our 
eſtimate of his wates, to conl1der 
them. And not to take our mea- 
ſure of what is ſutable to God, 
by con{1dering_him according to 
one {ingle Attribute only ; bur as 
they all are unired, in his moſt 
Perfect Bems. And in that bleſ- 
{ed harmony, as not to infer with 
him a difhculty what to do, or 
what not. Which ſometimes falls 
out with men,- where there is an 
imperfe& reſemblance of thole 


Divine Excellencies, not ſo ex- 
atly 


(99) 
aatly contempered together. As it 
was with that Spartan Prince and 
General in Plutarch, when, find- 
ing a neceſſity to march his Ar- 
my, and taking notice of one, for 
aa he had a peculiar kindneſs, 
that, thorough extream weak- 
nes, was not poſlibly to be remo- 
ved, he look't back upon him, ex- 
preſsing his ſenſe of that exigen- 
cie, in thoſe emphatical words, 
How hard a matter us it at once ix6v 
2 egov6v, to exerciſe pity and be wiſe | 
God's own Word miſrepre- 
ſents him not, bur gives a true 
account of him, if we allow our 
{elves to confer it with it ſelf, one 
part of it with another. Nor doth 
any part of it, taken alone, im- 
port him ſo to have will'd the 
happines of men, for any end of 
his, that he reſolved he would, 
by whatſoever means certainly effect 
it ; 
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it ; As weare wont, many times, 
with ſuch eagernes to purſue ends 
upon which we are intent, as not 
to conſider of right or wrong, fit 
or unfit in our purſuit of them, 
and ſo let the coſt of our means, 
not ſeldom, eat up our end. Nor 
did that belong to him, or was 
his part as our moſt benign, wile, 
and righteous Governour, to pro- 
vide that we {ſhould certainly not 
tranſgreſs, or not ſuffer prejudice 
thereby ; bur that we ſhould nor 
do ſo, thorough his omiſſion of 
any thing, which it became him 
to do to prevent it. 


It may therefore be of ſome «& 1X. 
Uſe further to take notice, that 
a very divers confideration. muſt 
be had, of the ends which [hall be 
effefted by Gods own ation only, and 
of thoſe which are to be brought about 


(in 
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(in concurrence, and ſubordina- 
tion to his own) by the interventent 
ation of his Creatures. Eſpecially 
(which is more to our purpoſe) 
{uch of them as are intelligent, 
and capable of being govern'd 
by Lawes. 

As to the former fort of theſe 
ends, we may be confident the 
were all moſt abſolutely intcnd- 
ed, and can never fail of being 
accompliſh. 

For the Jatter, It cannot be 
univerſally ſaid ſo. For theſe, be- 
ing not entirely his ends, Bur 
partly his, and partly preſcribed 
by him, to his reaſonable Crea- 
tures, to be theirs. Weare' to 
conceive he alwaies, moſt abſo- 
lucely,intendsro do, what he righ- 
reoully eſteems congruous,ſhould 
be his own part ; which he ex- 
trends and limits, as ſeems good 

unto 
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unto him. And ſometimes, of his 
own good Pleaſure, aflumes to 
himſelf the doing of fo much, as 
{hall aſcertain the end ; Eftetu- 
ally procuring , that his Crea- 
ture ſhall do his part alſo. That 
is, not only ena&ts his Law, and 
adds exhortations, warnings, pro- 
miles, to enforce it, but alſo 
emits that effectual influence , 
whereby the inferiour wheels 
{hall be pur into motion , the 
powers and faculties of his go- 
verned Creature excited and al- 
liſted, and (by a ſpirit -in the 
wheels) made as the Chariots of 
a willing people. Ar other times 
and in other inſtances, he doth 
leſs, and meeting with reliſtence, 
ſooner retires ; follows not his 
external Edicts and Declarations, 
with fo potent and determina- 
tive an influence; but that the 

Creature, 
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Creature, through his own great 
default, may omit to do his part, 
and ſo that end be not effected. 
That the courſe of his Oeco- 
nomy towards men on earth is, 
de fatto, ordered with this diver- 
ſity, ſeems out of qeſtion. Mani- 
fell experience ſhews it, Some 
do ſenſibly perceive that motive 
influence, which others do nor. 
The ſame perſons, at ſometimes, 
find not that, which at other 
times they do. His own Word 
plainly aflerts it. He works in us 
to will and to do, of his own good plea- 


ſure. Where he will, he, in this re- 


ſpect, ſhews mercy ; Where he will, be 
hardeneth, or doth not prevent bur 
that men be hardened. And in- 
deed, we ſhould be conſtrain'd to 
raſe out a great part of the Sacred 
Volume, if we ſhould not admit 


it to be lo. 


And 
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And as the eqity and fitnes of 
his making ſuch difference (when 
it appears he doth make it) can- 
not without profanenes be doubt- 
ed, fo it is evident, from what 
was before ſaid, they are far re- 
moved from the reach and con- 
hnes of any reaſonable doubt ; 
ſince he forſakes none, bur being 
firſt forſaken. 

Nor have men any pretence 
to complain of ſubdolous deal- 
ing, or that they are {urprilingly 
diſappointed, and lurchrt of ſuch 
help, as they might have expect- 
ed ; inaſmuch as this is 1o plainly 
extant in God's open manifeſts to 
the World, that he ules a certain 
arbitrarines , eſpecially in the 
more exuberant diſpenſation of 
his grace ; and is inſerted to that 
purpoſe, that they may be cau- 
tion'd not to neglect lower aflt- 

{ences : 
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ſtences ; and warned, becauſe he 


. Works to will and to do of his own 


pleaſure, therefore to work out their 
O11 ſalvation With fear and trem- 
bling. Whereupon , elſewhere , 

after the moſt perſuaſive alluring 
invitations. Turn ye at my reproof, 

I will pour out my Spirit to you, I will 
make known my words to. you, It 15 
preſently ſubjoyned , Becauſe ] 
called and ye refuſed, I ſtretched out 


my hand and no man revarded, But 


Je have ſet at nought all my counſel, 


and would none of my reproof ; I alſo 
Will lauth at your calamity, T will 
mock when your fear cometh. 

From all which it is plainly to 
be underſtood, that the general 
ſain and drift of God's external 
revelation of his Mind to Man,in 
his Word, and the aſpect of even 
thole paſlages , that can, with 
molt colour ,be thought to lignity 

any 
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any thing further, do amount 
to nothing more than this,that he 
doth ſo far really will the ſalvation 
of all, as not to omit the doing 
that which may effect it, if they 
be not neglectful of themſelves, 
but not ſo as to effect it by that 
extraordinary exertion of Power, 
which he thinks fit to employ up- 
on (ome others. 

Nor is it reaſonably to be $,xx. 
doubted,(ſuch a will being all that 
can be pretended to be the viſible 
meaning of the paſſages before 
noted) whether there be ſuch a 
Will in God or no. And ſo ſome- 
what really correſponding ( the 
next thing promiſed to be dif- 
courled) to the aſpe& and appea- 
rance hereof, which is offered to 
our view. For what ſhould be 
the reaſon of the doubt 2 He, who 
beſt underſtands his own Nature, 

H having 
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having ſaid of himſelf what im- 
ports no leſs; why ſhould we 
make a difficulty to believe him? 


Nor indeed can any notices we 


have of the Perfections of the 
Divine Nature be leſs liable to 
doubt, than what we have of 
his unchangeable veracity ; wheace, 
as It 15 impoſ$ible to him to lye, it 
muſt be neceſSary, that he be really 
willing of what he hath repreſented 
himſelf ſo to be. 
I muſt here profeſs my diſlike 
of the terms of that common di- 
ſtinftion the ooluntas beneplaciti, et 
ſigni in this preſent caſe. Under 
which, ſuch as coyned, and thoſe 
that have much uſed it, have 
only rather , I doubt not, con- 
ceal'd a good meaning, than ex- 
preſled by it an il! one. Ir ſeems, 
I confels, by its more obvious 
aſpect, tog much to countenance 


the 
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the ignominious flander, which 
profane and atheiſtical diſpofiri- 
ons would faſten upon God, and 
the courſe of his procedure ro- 
wards men ; and which it is the 
deſign of theſe Papers to evince 
of as much abſurdity and folly, 
as it is guiſty of impiery and wic- 
kednes : As tho he only intended 
to ſeem willing of what he really 
was not ; That there was an ap- 
pearance to which nothing did 
ſubeſſe. And then why is the 
latter call'd voluntas ? unleſs the 
meaning be he did only will the 
fren, which is falſe and impious ; 
and if it were true,did he not will 
it with the will of good pleaſure? 
And then the members of the 
diſtin&tion are confounded. Or, 
as if the evil actions of men 
were , more truly, the objects 
of his good Pleaſure, than 

H 2 their 
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their forbearance of them, 

And of theſe faults the appli- 
cation of the diſtinction of God's 
ſecret Will, and revealed, unto this 
caſe tho it be uſeful in many,js as 
guilty. 

6. XX. The truths (unto which we 
muſt eſteem our {el ves obliged to 
adhere, both by our aflent, and 
defence) that God doth really and 
complacentially will (and therefore 
doth with moſt unexceptionable 
ſincerity declare himſelf to will) 
that to be done and enjoy'd by ma- 
ny men, which he doth not, uni- 
verſally, will to make them do, or 
wrrefi5tibly procure that they ſhall en- 
709. Which is no harder afler- 
tion, than that the impure will 
of degenerate ſinful Man is op- 
polite ro the Holy Will of God ; 
and the malignity of Man's will 
co the benignity of his. No har- 


der 
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der than that there is fin and 
miſery in the World, which how 
can we conceive otherwiſe, than 
as a repugnancie to the good and 
acceptable Will of God ? 

Methinks it ſhould not be dif- 
ficult to us to acknowledg, thar 
God doth truly, and with compla- 
cencie, will, whatſoever is the ho- 
ly righteous matter of his own 
Lawes. And if it ſhould be with 
any a difficulty, I would only 
make this ſuppoſition. What 
if all the World were yer in in- 
nocencie, yielding entire, univer- 
{al obedience to all the now ex- 
rant Laws of God, which have 
not reference to Man as now 
faln (as thoſe of repentance, Faith 
in a Mediatour,&c.) would it 
now be a doubt withany, Whe- 
ther God did truly and really 


will, and were pleaſed with the 
H ; holi- 
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holines and righteouſnes which 
were every where to be found in 
the World? Surely we would 
not,in this cale, imagine the crea- 
tures will more pure and holy 
than the Divine ; or that he were 
diſplealed with men for their 
being righteous and holy. Now 
again ſuppoſe the World revolt- 
ed, what then is that holy Will 
of God changed? will w2 not 
fay it remains the ſame holy Will 
fill > And ſtands the ſame Rule 
of righteouſnes and duty that it 
was? Doth the change of his 
Rebel-Creatures infer any with 
him 2 Or do only the declarations 
of his former Will remain to be 
their rule, and keep them ſtill 
obliged, his Will it ſelf being be- 
come another from what it was? 
Surely he might as eafily have 
changed his Lawes. 

And 
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And if weſay his Will is chan- 
ged, how ſhould we know it to 
be ſo? Tf we know it not, ſurely 
ſ{uch a thing ſhould not be faid 
or thought, If we knew it, how 
{ſhould thoſe yer-extant Lawes 
and Declarations continue to ob- 
lige, againſt the Law-givers known 
will? And then the eafte expe- 
dient to nullife the obligation of 
a Law, that were thought too 
reſtrictive, were to diſobey ir. 
And men might, by {inning once, 
licenſe themſelves to do the ſame 
thing (tho then we could nor call 
it ſinning) alwaies. And ſo the 
Creatures ſhould be the ſupream, 
and ruling will. Nor had it been 
a falſe ſuggeſtion, bur a real 
truth, that Man, by becoming a 
ſinner, might make himſelf a 
God. 

Or, if it ſhall be thought fit to 
H 4 lay, 
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fay, that the Divine Will would 
not, in that ſuppoſed cale, be ſaid 
to be changed; but only, that 
now, the event makes it appear 
not to have been, what we 
thought it was; That were to 
impute both impuritie and diſsi- 
mulation to the Holy Bleſled 
God, as his fixed Attributes. And 
what we thought unht, and 
{hould abhorre,to imagine might 
have place with him one mo- 
ment, to affix to him for perpe- 
ruitie, 


And whereas it may be thought 
to follow hence, that hereby we 
aſcribe to God a liablenes to fru- 
ſtration , and diſappointment. 
That is without pretence. The 
reſplve of the. Divine Will, in 
this matter,being not concerning 
the event what Man fhall do, But 
con- 
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concerning, his duty what he ſhould, 
and concerning the conneCtion 
between his duty, and his happi- 
nes. Which, we ſay,he doth not 
only ſeem to will, but wills ir 
really and truly. Nor would his 
Preſcience of the event, which 
we all this while aflert, ler fru- 
ſtration be ſo much as poſlible to 
him. Eſpecially, it being art 
once foreſeen, that his Will, be- 
ing croſled in this, would be ful- 
filled in ſo important a thing, as 
the preſerving the decorum of 
his own Government. - Which 
had been moſt apparently ble- 
miſht, beyond whar could con- 
fiſt with the Perfe&tions of the 
Deity, if either his Will concern- 
ing Man's duty, or the declara- 
tions of that Will, had not been 
ſubſtantially, the ſame that they 
AIG. We 
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We are, therefore, in aſſigning 
the object of this or that act of | 
the Divine Will, to do it entirely, 
and to take the whole object to- 
gether, without dividing it, as if 
the Will of God did wholly ter- 
minate upon what indeed is but 
a part (and eſpecially if that be 
bur a leſs conſiderable part) of 
the thing willed. In the preſent 
cale, we are not to conceive that 
God, only, wills either Man's duty 
or felicity, or that herein his Will 
doth ſolely and ultimately cer- 
minate. But; in the whole, the 
determination of God's Will is, 
[| That Han ſhall be duly governed, 
| that is, congruouſly both to himſelf, 
| and him. That ſuch and ſuch things, 
moſt congruois to both, ſhall be Man's 
[ duty, by his doing whereof, the Dig - 
| nity and Honour of God's own Go- 
vernment 
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vernment might be preſerved, which 
was the thing principally to be de- 
fren'd ; and m the firſt place. And, 
as What was ſecundary thereto, that 
hereby Man's felicity ſhould be pro- 
rvided for. Therefore, it being 
foreſeen a violation would be 
done to the ſacred rights of the 
Divine Government, by Man's 
diſobedience, it is relolved, they 
ſhall be repaired and maintain- 
ed by other means. $So that the 
Divine Will hath its effect ; as to 
what was its more noble and 
principal detign , the other part 
failing,only,by his defaulr,wwhoſe 
is the lols. 

And if yet it ſhould be inliſted, 
that in aſſerting God to will what 
by his Lawes he hath made be- 
come Man's duty , even where 
it is not done, we ſhall herein 
aſcribe to him, at leaſt, an mef- 
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| feftual and an imperfe&t Will, as 
which doth not bring to paſs the 
thing willed. 

It is anſwered, that imperfe- 
ion were with no pretence 1m- 
putable to the Divine Will, meer- 
ly for its not effeCting every thing, 
whereto it may have a real pro- 
penſion. Bur it would be more 
liable to that imputation, if it 
ſhould effect any thing, which it 
were leſs fit for him toeffe&t,than 
not to effe&t it. The abſolute 
[1 Perfection of his Will ſtands in 
| the proportion, which every act of 
it bears, to the importance of the 
things, about which it is conver- 
ſant. Even as, with men, the 
perfection of any act of will is 
to be eſtimated, not by the meer 
peremptory ſturdines of it, but 
by its proportion to the goodnes 
of the thing willed. Upon which 
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account, a meer -elleity (as ma- 
ny love to ſpeak) when the de- 
gree of goodnes in the object 
claims no more, hath unconcei- 
vably greater perfection in it, 
than the moſt obſtinate Yoli- 
t10n. 

And {ince the Event forbids us 
ro admit that God did ever will 
the obedience and felicity of all, 
with ſuch a VVill as ſhould be 
eftective thereof; it yer his plain 
Word {hall be acknowledged the 
meaſure of our belief,in this mat- 
ter, which ſo plainly aflerts him 
ſomeway to will the ſalvation of 
all men, *tis ſtrange if, hereupon, 
we {hall not admit rather of a 
will not-effe&ive of the thing wil- 
led, than none at all. 

The VVill of God is ſuffcient- 
ly to be vindicated from all im- 
perfe&tion, if he have ſufficienc 
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reaſon for all the propenſions, 
and determinations of it, whe- 
ther from the value of the things 
willed, or from his own Sove- 
reignty who wills them. 

In the prefent caſe, we need 
not doubt to affirm, that the obe- 
dience and felicity of all men, is 
of that value,as whereunto a pro- 
penſion of will, by only ſimple 
complacency is proportionable. Yet, 
that his not procuring, as to all 
(by ſuch courſes as he more extra- 
ordinarily takes with ſome) that 
they ſhall, in event, obey and be 
happy, is upon ſo much more va- 
luable reaſons ( as there will be 
further occaſ1on to ſhew ere long) 
as that, not to do it was more eli- 
gible, with the higher complacency, 
of a determinative will. 
 Andfince the public declara- 
tions of his good will, towards 

: all 
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all men, import no more than 
the former, and do plainly im- 
port ſo much ; Their correſpon- 
dency to the matter declared rs 
ſufficiently apparent. 

And fo is the congruity of 
both with his preſcience of the 
event. 

For tho, when God urges and 
incites men , by exhortarions, 
promiſes, and threats, to the do- 
ing of their own part (which it 
is moſt agreeable to his holy gra- 
cious Nature to do) he forelee, 
many will not be moved there- 
by ; bur perſiſt in wilful negle&, 
and rebellions till they perifh : 
He, ar the ſame time, ſees that 
they might do otherwiſe,and thar, 
if they would comply with his 
methods, things would other- 
wiſe iſſue with them. His pre- 
{cjence, no way, impoſing upon 

them 
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them a neceſSity to tranſgrels. Fot 
they do it not becauſe he fore- 
knew it, but he only foreknew it 
becauſe they would do ſo. And 
hence he had, as it was neceſlary 
he ſhould have, not only this for 
the object of his foreknowledg, 
that they would do amiſs and periſh. 
Bur the whole cale in its circum- 
ſtances, that they would do fo, nor 
thorough his omiſ$10n, but their own. 
And there had been no place left 
for this ſtate of the caſe, if his 
public Edicts and Maniteſts, had 
not gone forth, in this tenour as 
they have. 

So that the conſideration of his 
preſcience, being taken in, gives 
us only, in the whole, this ſtate of 
the Caſe, Thar he foreſaw men 
would not take that courſe, which 
he truly declared himſelf willing 
they ſhould (and was gracioully 


ready 
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ready to affiſt them in it) in ot- 
der to their own well-being. 
Whence all complaint of inlin- 
cere dealing is left without pre- 
rence, 


Nor (as we allo undertook tos. xxm. 
ſhew) could any courſe (within 
our proſpect) have been taken, 
that was fr, in it (elf, and more 
| agreeable to ſincerity. 
| There are only theſe two waies 

ro be thought on, beſides. Either 
| that God "Thould wholly have 
torborn to make overtures to 
men 11 common. 

Or, that he ſhould efticacioully 
have overpow'red all into a com- 
pliance with them. And there is 

lictle doubt, but, upon ſober con- 
| {ideration, both of theſe will be 
judg'd altogether unht. 


| The former Inaſmuch as it 
[ had 
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had been moſt diſagreeable to the 


exatt meaſures of his Government, 
to let a race of f{inful Creatures 
perſiſt, thorough many ſucceſsive 
Ages, in apoſtacy and rebellion, 
when the characters of that Law, 
frſt written in Man's heart, were 
in {o great meaſure outworn,and 
become illegible ; without re- 
newing the impreſſion, in another 
way ; and reaflerting his right 
and authority, as their Ruler and 
Lord; To the Holines of his Na- 
ture, not to ſend into the V Vorld 
ſuch a declaration of his Will, as 
might be a ſtanding teſtimony 
againſt the impurity, whereinto 
it was lapſed ; To the goodnes of it, 
not to make known upon what 
termes, and for whole ſake, he 
was reconcileable; And to the truth 
of the thing, ſince he really had 
ſuch kind propenſions towards 

men 
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mien in common not to make 
them known. That it had, it 
ſelf, been raore hable ro the 
charge of inſinceritie,to have con- 
cealed from men what was real 
truth, and of ſo much concern- 
ment to them. And he did, in 
revealing them, bur act his own 
Nature ; the goodnes whereof is 
no more leſſened, by mens refu- 
fal of its offers, than his Truth 
can be made of none effect by 
their disbelief of its aflerttons. 
Beſides the great uſe {uch an ex- 
rant revelation of the way of re- 
covery, Was to be of, to thoſe 
that ſhould obediently comply 
with it, even after they thould be «0: 
fo to do. 

And the latter we may alſo $Xx1y. 
apprehend very unht too; tho, 
becauſe that 1s leſs obvious, it 
requires to be more largely infiſt- 
ed on. I 2 For 
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For it would ſeem that it we 
do not effeft any thing which we 
have a real will unto, it mult 
proceed from impotencie, and 
that we cannot do it, which who 
would-ſay of the great God ? 

Herein, therefore, we {hall 
proceed by {teps. And gradually 
offer the things that follow to 
conlideration. 

As, that it were, indeed, moſt 
G06.9799 to the notion of a Dei- 

y, tO [uppoſe any thing, which 
6, in it no contradiction, 
impollible to God, confidered ac- 
cording to that Single Attribute of 
Power \ only. 

Bur yer we mult add, T hat this 
were a very uneqal way of eſti- 

mating what God can do, that is to 
conl1 der him asa meer Bemg 0 
Power. For the notion-of God fo 
concelv'd, were very inadeqate 

0's 
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to him, which taken entirely, 

imports the comprehenſion of all 
Perfeftions. So that they aretws 

very diſtant qeſtions, What the 
Power of God alone could do, And, 
What God can do. And whereas 
to the former the anſwer would 
be, Whatſoever is not in it ſclf re- 
pugnant to be done. To the latter, 

ic muſt only be, Whatſoever it Fo 
COMEeS,OY 15 aGY eeable to a Being every 
way per fe to ds. And fo it isto 
be attrib: ted ro the excellencie of 
his Naitre, if amongſt all things 
not {1mply ;impolible, there pr 
any, which it may be truly | {21d 
he cannot dy, Or, it proceeds not 
from the imperfection of hizPow- 
er, but from the concurrence of 
all other Perfections in him. Hence 
his own Word plainly affirms of 
him, that he cannot ye. And by 
common conſent it will be ac- 
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knowledged, that he cannot do 
any unjuſt a& whatſoever. 

To this I doubt not we may 
with as common ſuffrage (when 
the matter is conſidered) ſubjoyn, 
that bis Wiſdom doth as much l- 
mit the exerciſe of his Power, as 
his Righteouſnes or his Truth doth. 
And that it may with as much 
confdence, and clearnes, be ſaid 
and underſtood, that he cannot 
do an unwiſe, or imprudent act as 
an unjuſt. 

Further, That as his Righteoul- 
pes correſponds to the Juſtice of 
things, to be done or not done, ſo 
doth hisWildom tothe congruity or 
fhrtnes. So that he cannot do what 
it 15 unfit for him to do, becauſe he 
is Wiſe ; and becauſe he is moſt 
Perfe&tly & Infinitely Wiſe, there- 
fore nothing that is leſs-fit, But 
whaſoever 1s fitteſt, when a com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon is made between doing 
this or that, or between doing and 
not doing, that the Perfection of 
his Nature renders neceſSary to 
him, and the oppoſite part impoſ- 
ft ble. 

Again, that this meaſure mult 
be underſtood to have a very 
large and moſt general extent 
unto all the affairs of his Govern- 
ment, the object it concerns be- 
ing Is very 53g We, in our 
obſervation, may take notice,that 
fewer geſtion: Can Occur concern- 
ing what 1s right or wrong, than 
what 1s fit, or unfit. And where- 
as any man may in a moment be 
honelt, it he have a mind to it ; 
very few (and that by long ex- 
perience) can ever attain to be 
wiſe. The things about which 
Tuſtice is converſant being redu- 
cible to certain rules, but Wiſdome 
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ſuppoles very general knowledg 
of things ſcarce capable of ſuch 
reduction. And is, beſides, the 
primary reqiltte, in any one that 
bears rule over others. And mult 
theretore moſt eminently influ- 
eice all the managements of the 
Supream Ruler, 

It i5 moreover to be conſ1der- 
ed, that innumerable congruities 
lie open to the Infinite Wiſdom, 
which are never obvious to our 
view or thought. As to a well- 
{tudied Scholar, thouſands, of co- 
hcrent notions, which an 1llite- 
rate perlon never - thought of. 
Toa practic't Courtier, or well- 
educated Gentieman, many ae- 
cencies and indecencies in the 
matter of civil behaviour, and con- 
verlation, which an unbred ruſtic 
Knowes nothing of. And to an 
experienced States-man , tholc 

IMpor- 
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1mportancies, which never occur 
tro the thoughts of him who dai- 
ly follows the plough. Whar 
Government is there that hath 
not 1ts arcana, profound myſteries 
and reaſons of State that a vulgar 
wit cannot dive into? And from 
whence, the account to be given, 
why this or that is done or not 
done, is not, alwaies, that it 
would have been 1njuft it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, but it had been im- 
prudent. And many things are, 
hereupon , judged neceſſary not 
trom the exigencie of Juſtice, bur 
reaſon of State. Whereupon,men 
of modeſt and ſober minds, thar 
have had experience of the wil- 
dom of their Governours, and 
their happy condu&t, thorough a 
confiderable tract of tine ; when 
they ſee things done by them, the 
leading reaſons whereof they do 
nor 
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not underſtand, and the effte& and 
ſucceſs comes not yet in view, 
ſuſpend their cenſure ; while as 
yet all ſeems to them obſcure, 
and wrapt up in clouds and dark- 
nes. Yea tho the courle that 1s 
taken have, to their apprehen- 
ſion, an ill aſpect. Accounting it 
becomes them not, to make a 
Judgment of things (o far above 
their reach, and conhding in the 
tried wiſdom of theirRulers, who, 
they believe,lee reaſons for whar 
they do, into which they hind 
chemſelvesunable to penetrate. 
"With how much more ſub- 
mils, and humble veneration, 
ought the methods of the Divine 
Government to be beheld & ado- 
red, upon the certain aſſurance 
we have » that all things therein, 
are managed by that VViſdom, 
which could never in any ching 
miſtake 
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miſtake its way. VVkereas there 
was never any continued admini- 
ſtration of human Government, 
ſo accurate and exact, but chataf- 
ter ſome tract of time, ſome or 
other errours might be reflected 
on therein. 

Again, it may further be ſaid, 
without preſuming beyond due 
bounds, That tho infinite con- 
gruities nzuſt be ſuppoſed to lye 
Open tO the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, which are concealed from 
ours, yet that thele two things 
in the general are very manife$t- 
ly congruous toany lober attentive 
Mind, that directly concern, or 
may be apply'd to the caſe under 
our preſent conſideration, Viz. 


That the courſe of God's Go- 
vernment over the VVorld, 
be, for the moſt part, ſteady, 

and 
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and uniform ; not interrupt- 
ed by very freqent, extraor- 
dinary and anomalous acti- 
ons. And again, 

That he uſe a royal liberty, of 
ſtepping out of his uſual 
courle, ſometimes, as he lees 
meet. 


It cannot but appear to ſuch 
as attend , highly incongruous, 
ſhould we afhrm the antitheſts to 
either of theſe; or lay down 
counter-politions to them, and 
ſuppoſe the courſe of the Di- 
vine Government to be manag'd 
agreeably thereunto. 


For, as to the former ; what con- 
futon would it make in the 
World, if there ſhould be perpe- 
cual innovations upon Nature ; 
continual, or exceeding. freqent 

umpe- 
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impeditions, and reſtraints of ſe- 
cond Cauſes. In the ſphere of Na- 
ture, the Vertues and proper qali- 
ties of things, being never cer- 
tain, could never be underſtood, 
or known. In that of Policy, no 
meaſures, ſo much as probable, 
could ever be taken. How much 
better is it, in both, that ſecond 
Cauſes, ordinartly follow their 
inclinations ? And why is it not 
to be thought congruous, thar, 


in ſome degree, things ſhould be 


proportionably lo, in the ſphere of 


Grace * (whereto by and by we 
{hall ſpeak more directly.) 

We pray, when our Friends 
are {1ck, for their recovery. What 
can be the ſober meaning and de- 
ſign of ſuch prayers > Not that 
God would work a Miracle for 
their reſtitution, ( for then we 


might as well pray for their re- 
vival 
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vival after death) But, that God 
would be pleaſed {o to co-ope- 
rate, in the ſtill and filent way of 
Nature, with ſecond Cauſes, and 
ſo bleſs means, thar they may be 
recovered, if he ſee good. Other- 
wile that they, and we may be 
prepared to undergo his Plea- 
fure. And agreeable hereto ought 
to be the intent of our Prayers, in 
reference to the public affairs,and 
better poſture of the World. 

And we may take notice the 
Divine Wiſdom laies a very great 
ſtreſs upon this matter, the preſer- 
ving of the common order of thines ; 
and cannot bur obferve a certain 
inflexiblenes of Providence, here- 
in. And, that it is very little apt 
to divert from its wonted courle. 
Ar which weak minds are apt to 
take offence. To wonder, thar, 


againſt ſo many prayers and 
tears, 


| 
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tears, God will let a good man 
die ; or one whom they love ; 
Or that a Miracle is not wrought 
tro prevent their own being 
wrong'd, at any time ; Or, that 
the Earth doth not open and 
{wallow up the perſon that bath 
done them wrong. Are apt to 
call for fire from Heaven, upon 
them that are otherwiſe minded, 
and do otherwiſe, than they 
would have them. But a Judi- 
cious perfon would conſider, it 
It be ſo highly reaſonable that 
my deſires ſhould be comply'd 
with , ſo extraordinarily , than 
why not all mens? And then 
were the V Vorld filled with Pro- 
digies and confuſion. The incon- 
veniencies would ſoon be to all, 
eqally diſcernable, and intolera- 
ble (as the Heathen Poet takes 
notice , Should Jupiter's Ear be 

over- 
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over-ealy) Yea and the impofii- 
bilicy were obvious of gratifying 
all, becauſe of their many coun- 
ter delires, 

And for the other , it were no 
leſs mcongruous, if the Supream 
Power ſhould fo tie its own 
hands, and be 1o aſtricted to rules 
and methods, as never todo any 
thing extraordinary, upon never 
{o important occalion. How ill 
could the World have wanted 
{ſuch an «ffort of Omnipotencie, 
as the reſtriftion upon the Hames 
from deſtroying Shadrach, .Me- 
ſhach, and Abednego ? Or the Mi- 
racles wrought in our Saviour's 
and the next following Daies : 
Such things are never done ; bur 
when the all-comprehending 
Wiſdom ſees it moſt congruous. And 
that the cauſe will over-recom- 
penſe the deflection from the 
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common courſe, If no ſuch thing 
did ever fall ont, what a Temp- 
ration were it to mankind, to in- 
rroduce into their heleit an unin- 
telligent fare inſtead of a Deity ? 
Beſides that the convincing, teſti- 
mony were wanting, which ve 
ſee is ſo necellary for the confir- 
mation of any particular revela- 
tion from God, which comes not 
within the compatls of naturesdil- 
covery (upon which account, al- 
ſo, it isas apparently neceſlary 
ſuch extraordinary works ſhould 
not be over-trequent , for then 
they become ordinary, and uſe- 
leſs to that ſpecial end) ſo that 
here the exertions both of the 
ordinate and abſolute power God 
(as ſome diſtinguiſh)have their ſo 
appropriate, and lo vilibly apr, 
and congruous ules, that they are 
diſcernable to a very ordinary 
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underſtanding, how much more 
to the infinite Wiſdom of God ! 

Now hereupon we ſay further, 
There is the like congruity, upon 
as valuable (though not alroge- 
ther the ſame) reaſons that, in the 
affaires of Grace, "There be ſome- 
what correſpondent. Thar, ordi- 
narily, it be ſought and expected, 
in the uſe of ordinary means. 
And that, ſometimes, its ſove- 
reignty {hew it lelf in preventing 
exertions. And in working lo 
heroically, as none have, before 
hand, in the neglect of its ordi- 
nary methods, any reaſon to ex- 
pect. 

And we may htly add, That 
where Sovereignty is - pleaſed 
thus to have its exerciſe and de- 
monſtrate it ſelf, Ir is ſufficient 
that there be a general congrutty, 
that it do {ſo ſometimes, as an 


ante- 
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cedent teaſon to the doing, of ſome 
ſuch extraordinary things, but that 
there ſhoul@ be a particular leading 
cotgruity or antecedent reaſon, to 
invite thele extraordinary opera- 
tions of grace,to one perſon more 
than another, is not neceſlaty. 
Bur it is moſt congruous, that, 
herein, it be molt arbitrary. Moſt 
agreeable to the Supremacy of God; 
ro the State of Sinful Man, who 
hath infinitely diloblig'd him , 
and can deſerve nothing from 
him ; Yea, and even to the na- 
ture of the thing. For, where 
there is a parity, in any objects 
of our own choice, there-can be 
no leading reaſon to this, rather 
than that. "The moſt prudenc 
min, that is wont to guide him- 
ſelf by never ſo exquiſite wil- 
dom, in his daily actions, where 
there is a perfect indifferency , 
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between doing this thing or that, 
1s not liable to cenſure, that he is 
not able to give a reaſon why he 
did that, not the other. Wiſdom 
hath no exerciſe in that caſe. 

But that the Bleſſed God doth 
ordinarily proceed in theſe at- 
tairs, by a ſteady rule, and, /ome- 
times, ſhew his liberty of de- 
parting from it, is to be relolved 

into his infinite wiſdom, ic being, 
in it ſelf, moſt fit, he ſhould do 

both the one, and the other ; 
and therefore to him molt nece ſa- 
ry. Whereupon, the great Apo- * 
{te Saint Paul, diſcourling upon 
this ſubject, doth not reſolve the 
matter 1aro /tri& juſtice, nor abſ0- 

[ute ſovereionty (both which have 
cheir place too, in his proceed- 
ings W ith men, as the ſacred wri- 
tings do abundantly reſtihe) bur 
ye find hum in a tranſport, in the 
con- 
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contemplation of the divme W1/- 
dom, - that, herein, fo eminently 
ſhines forth. 0 the d epths of the Rom. 11, 
riches both of the wiſdom and know- A fame nepar: 
ledge of God ! how unſearchable ar! 7.5 "5 


his judgements , and his waies past © wie 
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finding out | with the 8, 
5 


To fſumme up all, we con- $XXVIIk 
clude it obvious to the apprehen- 
ſton of ſuch as conſider, that it 
was more congruous the general 
courle of Gods Gavernment,over 
man, {ſhould be by morat m/tru- 
ments. 

And, howloever it were ve- 
ry unreaſonable, ro imagine, thar 
God cannot in any caſe, extraor- 
dinarily over{way the inclina- 
tions, and determine the will of 
ſuch a creature, in a way agree- 
able enongh to its nature, "(tho 
we particlarly know nor, as we 
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are not concerned to know, or 
curioully to enqire in what way) 
And highly reaſonable to admir 
that 1n many caſes he doth. 

It is notwithſtanding manifeſt, 
to any ſober reaſon, that it were 
very incongruous, this ſhould be 
the ordinary courſe of his conduct 
towards Mankind, or the ſame 
perſons at all times. 

That is, that a whole order 
of intelligent creatures ſhould be 
moved, only by inward impul- 
{es ; That Gods precepts, promi- 
ſes and comminations, whereof 
their nature is capable , ſhould 
be all made impertinencies , 
through his conſtant overpow'r- 
ing thole thar ſhould neglect 
them ; "That the faculties, where- 
by men are capable of moral 
Government,ſhould be rendered, 
to this purpoſe, ulelels and vain ; 

And 
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And that they ſhould be tempted 
to expect, to be conſtantly ma- 
nag'd as meer machines, that 
know not their own ute. 

Nor 1s it leſs apprenenhible , 
how incongruous it were alſo,on 
the other hand, to ſuppole that 
the exteriour frame of Gods Go- 
vernment, ſhould be totally un- 
accompanied with an internal 
vital energie ; or exclude the in- 
ward morions, opcrations, and 
influences, whereof {uch a crea- 
ture is alſo fitly capable. Or 
that God ſhould have Fate d out 
himſelf, from all inward accels 
to the ſpirits of men, or com- 
merce with them. "Thar the 
[upream univerſal, paternal mind 
(as an heathen call'd it) {ſhould 
have no way for efficacious com- 
munications, to his own ofspring, 
when he pleaſes ; - that (ſo unſu- 
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tably to ſovereignty) he ſhould 
have no objects of ſpecial favour, 
or no peculiar waies of expreſſing 
It. 

It is manifeſtly congruous 
thar the divine Government, Q- 
ver man, ſhould be (as it is) mix- 

ed or compoſed of an external 
frame of lawes, with their Pro- 
per ſanctions, and inforcements, 
and an internal effuſion of pow- 
er, and vital influence, correl- 
pondent ro the ſev eral parts. of 
that frame ; and which might 
animate the whole, and uſe it, 
AS inſtrument al, to the begetting 
of correſpon: dent impreſſions on 
mens lpirits. 

Thar this Power be put forth, 
not (like that of a natural Agent) 
ad ultimum (which if we would 
ſuppoſe the Divine Power to be, 
Pal Worlds muſt be ſpringing 


up 
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up every moment) but gradually, 
and with an apt contemperation 
ro the ſubje&t, upon which it is 
deſigned, to have its operations, 
and withal, arbitrarily, as is be- 
coming the Great Agent from 
whom it proceeds, and to whom 
ir, therefore, belongs, to meaſure 
its exertions, as ſeems meet un- 
to him. "Thar it be conſtantly pur 
torth (tho molt gratuitoully,eſpe- 
cially the difobligation of the 
Apoſtacy being canfidered) upon 
all, ro that degree, as that they 
be enabled ro do much good, to 
which they are not. impelled by 
it. Thatir be ever ready (lince 
it is the Power of Grace) to go 
forth in a further degree than it 
had yet done, whereſoever any 
former iſſues of it have been duly 
comply'd with. Tho it be ſo lit- 
tle ſuppoſable that Man ſhould 
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hereby have obliged God there- 
to, that he hath not any way ob- 
liged himſelf; Otherwiſe, than 
that he hath imply'd a readines, 
ro impart unto Man what ſhall 
be neceſlary to enable him to 
obey, ſo far as, upon the Apoſta- 
cie, is reqilite to his relief : If he 
{erioully endeavour to do his own 
part, by the Power he already 
hath received. Agreeably to the 
common ſaying , homini facient! 
god in ſe eit,8&c. That, according 
ro the Royal Liberty, wherewirch 
it works, it go forth, as to ſome, 
with that efhicacy, as notwith- 
ſtanding whatever reſiſtance, yet 
ro overcome, and make them 


captives ro the authority and 
love of Chriſt. 


The 
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The univerſal continued reCti- s. XXIX, 
| tude of all intelligent creatures 
had, we may be ſure, been wil- 
led, with a peremptory, effica- 
cious will if it had been belt. 
T hat 1s, if it had not been lels 
congruous than to keep rhem, 
{ome time (under the expectati- 
on of future confirmation and re- 
ward) upon trial of their hdeli- 
| ty, and in a ſtate wherein it 
might nor be impoſlible to them 
tro make a defection. And ſoit 
had eaſily been prevented, that 
ever there ſhould have been an 
apoſtacie from God, or any fin 
in the world. 

Nor was it either leſs eafie, by 
a mighty irreſiſtible hand, un1- 
| verſally to expel fin, than prevent 


it; Or more neceſſary or more to 
be expected from him. | 


But if Gods taking no ſuch 
courſe, 
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courſe, tended torender his Go- | 


vernment over the world more 
auguſt, and awtul, for the preſent, 

and the reſult, and final ue, of 
all things more glorious at le noth, 

and were conlequently, more con- 
gruons ; that could not be ſo wil- 

ted, as to be effeftually procured by 
bim. 

For whatſoever obligation 
firiet juſtice hath upon us, that 
canzruity cannot but have upon 
him. And whereas it would be 
concluded, that whatſoever any 
one truly wills, they would effect 
if they contd, we admit ir for true, 
and to be applied in the preſent 
eaſe. Bur adde, 

That as we rightly eſteem that 
mmpoſsible to us, which we cannot 
yutly do, fo is that to him, not on- 
ly, which he cannot do juſtly, 
but which, upon the whole mat- 


rer, 
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ter he cannor do, meſt wiſely al- 
ſo. That is, which his infinite 
wildom doth nor dictate, is moſt 
congruous and ht to be done. 

Things cohere, and are held 
rogether, in the courſe of his di- 
ſpenlation, by congruities as by 
adamantine bands, and cannot 
be otherwiſe. 'Thatis, compa- 
ring and taking things together, 
eſpecially the moſt important. 
For otherwile,to have been nice- 
ly curious about every minute 
thing, ſingly conlidered , thart it 
might not poſſibly have been bet- 
ter ( as in the frame of this or 
that individual animal or the like) 
had been needleſly to interrupt 
the courle of Nature, and there- 
fore, it ſelf, to him an incongru- 
ty. And doth, in them that ex- 
pect it, import more of a trifling 
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diſpoſition , than of true Wif- 
dom. 

But To him whoſe Being is moſt 
abſolutely Perfect to do that , 
which , all things conſidered, 
would be ſimply be, i. e. moſt 
becoming him, moſt honourable , 
and God-like, is abſolutely nece/- 
ſary. And confeqently, it is to 
be attributed to his Inhnite Per- 
feCtion, that, unto him,to do other- 
wile, is abſolutely impoſſible. 

And if we yet ſee not all theſe 
congruities which , to him , are 
more than a Law; it is enough that 
they are obvious to his own 
eye, who 1s the only competent 
Judge. 

Yet, moreover, it is finally to 
be conſidered, that the methods 
of the Divine Government, are, 


beſides his, to be expoſed to the 
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view, and judgment of other In- 
rellects than our own, and we Cx- 
pect they fhould to our own, in 
another ſtate. What conception 
thereot is, already, received and 
formed in our Minds, is but an 
Embryo, no leſs imperfect than 
our preſent ſtate 15. 

Ic were very unreaſonable to 
expect,lince this World ſhall con- 
tinue bur a little while, that all 
God's managements, and: waies 
of procedure,in ordering the great 
affairs of it, ſhould be attemper- 
ed, and fitted ro the judgment, 
that ſhall be made of them in 
this temporary ſtate, that will ſo 
ſoon be over: And to the pre- 
ſent apprehenſion and capacity 
of our (now {ſo muddied and di- 
tempered) Minds. A vaſt and 
ſtable eternity remains, wherein, 


the whole Celeſtial Chorus ſhall 
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entertain themſelves , with the 
grateful contemplation, and ap- 
plauſe,of his deep Counſels. Such 
things as now ſeem perplex, and 
intricate to us, will appear moſt 
irreprehenſibly fair, and comely 
to angelical minds, and our own, 
when we ſhall be vouchſaf a 
place amongſt that happy Com- 
munity. What diſcovery God 
affords of his own glorious Ex- 
cellencies, and PerfeCtions is prixt- 
cipally intended to recommend 
him, in that ſtate ; wherein he, 
and all his waics and works, are 
to be beheld with evetlaſting , 
and molt complacential approba- 
tion. . 

Therefore tho now we ſhould 
covet the cleareſt and moſt fatis- 
tying account of things, that can 
be had ; we are yet "to exerciſe 
patience, and not precipitate our 
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judgment of them before the 
time: As knowing our preſent 
conceptions will differ more , 
from what they will be hereaf- 
ter, than thoſe of a Child, from 
the maturer thoughts of the wiſe/t 
man, And that many of our 
conceits,which we thought wiſe, 
we ſhall, then, fee als ro put 


away, as childiſh things: 


The diſorder (Sir,) of this heap 
(rather than fame) of thoughts and 
diſcourſe, as it cannot be thought 
more unſutable to the ſubjefF, than 
ſutable to the Author ; and the leſs 
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difþleaſe, by how much it could leſs be 
expefted to be otherwiſe, from him, 
even in the beſt 5ircyumſeances 3 So it 
may lay ſome claim to your eaſier par- 
don, as having been, moſtly, huddled 
up in the intervals of a troubleſome, 
long Journey. Wherem he was ra- 
ther willing to take What opportunitie 
the inconveniencies and hurry of it 
could allow him ; Than negle& any, 
of ufing the earlieſt endeavour to ap- 
prove himſelf (as he is your great ad- 


mrer) 


Moſt honored Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 


bumble Servant, 


H. W. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


T O 


The late Letter of the 
Reconcileableneſs of God's Preſci- 


ence,” Sc: 


Inding that this Diſcourſe 
jo of the Reconcileableneſs of 
God's Preſcience of the ſins 

of Men, with the wiſdom and ſince- 
rity of his Counſels, Exhortations, 
&c. hath been miſ-underftood 
and miſ-repreſented ; I think it 
requlite to ſay ſomewhat briefly 


in reference thereto. 
A. 2 j 


(2) 

[ wrote it upon the motion of 
chat honourable Gentleman to 
whom it is inſcribed ; who ap- 
prehended ſomewhat of that 
kind might be of ule to render 
our Religion lels-exceptionable 
to ſome perſons of an enquring 
diſpoſition, thar might perhaps be 
roo ſceptical} and pendulous, if 
not prejudic'r. 

Having fnifhe it,- I thought ir 
belt the Author's Name thould 
paſs under ſome diſguiſe, {up- 
poling it might, ſo, better lerve 
its end. For knowing my Name 
could nor give the cauſe ar» ad- 
vantage, I was not willing it 
ſhould be in a poſſibility of ma- 
King it tncur any diſadvantage. 
And therefore, as I have obſerv- 
ed fome, in ſuch caſes, ro make 
uſe only of the two laſt Letters, T 
imitated ſome other,in the choice 


of 


(3) 


of the penultimate. But perceiv- 
ing that Diſcourſe now to fall 
under Amimad verſion, I reckon 
it becoming to beno longer con- 
cealed. 

It was unavoidable to me, if I 
would, upon reaſonable terms, 
apply my ſelf ro the confiderati- 
on of the matter ] had underta- 
ken, of ſhewing the conliſtenc 
of God's Preſcience of the ſins of 
men, with the Preventive methods 
we hnd himto have uſed againſt 
them , to exprels ſomewhat of 
my lenſe of ( whatT well knew 
to have been aflerted þy divers 
Schoolmen) God's Predetermina- 
tive Coucurrence tO the fins of men 
allo. 

For it had been (any one may 
ſee) very idle, and ludicrous 
trifling, to offer at reconciling 
thoſe methods with God's Preſci- 

A 3 ence, 


(4) 

ence, and have waved that (ma- 
nifeſtly) greater difficulty of re- 
conciling them with his Predeter- 
minative concourſe,if I had thought 
there had been ſuch a thing. And 
were a like caſe, as if a Chirur- 
geon, undertaking a wounded 
perſon, ſhould apply himſelf, 
with a great deal of diligence and 
addreſs, to the cure of a Finger 
ſlightly ſcratch't; and totally 
neglect a wound ( feared to be 
mortal) in his Breaſt. 

And whereas I reckon'd God's 
Preſcience of all whatſoever futu- 
rities, and, conſeqently, of the 
ſins of men, moſt certain, and de- 
monſtrable ( tho it was not the 
buſineſs of this Diſcourſe to de-. 
mon{trate it, but, ſuppoſing ir, 
to ſhew its reconcileableneſs 
with what it ſeemed not ſo well 
to agrce) if I had believed his 

| Pre- 


SD 


Predetermmatrve concurrence to the 
ſins of men to be as certain ; Per- 
fect deſpair of being able to ſay 
any thing to purpole m this caſe, 
had made me reſolve to ſay no- 
thing mm either. 

For, to ſhew how it might 
ſtand with the Wiſdom and Since- 
rity of the Bleſled God, to coun- 
ſel men not to ſin, to profels his 
hatred and deteſtation of it, to 
remonſtrare to men the great 
danger they ſhould incur. by it ; 
with ſo great appearance of ſe- 
riouſneſs to exhort, warn, expo- 
ſtulate with them concerning ir, 
expreſs his great diſpleaſure and 
grief for their {inning, and con- 
ſeqent miſeries ; and yet all the 
while a& them on thereto, by a 
ſecret, but mighty and irreſifti- 
ble influence, ſeem'd to me an 
utterly hopeleſs and impoſſible un- 

A 4 der- 


(6) 
dertaking. T he other, without 
this ( ſuppoſing, as to this, the 
caſe to have been as (ome have 
thought it ) a very Tain one. 

Bur being well aſſured, that 
what ſeem'd the greater Eficul- 
ty, and to carry moſt of terrour 
and affright i in the face of it, was 
only 4 Chimera. I reckoned the 
other very ſuperable, and there- 
fore directed my Diſcourſe thi- 
ther, according to the firſt de- 
ſign of i it, which was in effe& but 
to juſtific God's making (uch a 
creature as Man, and governing 
him agreeably to his Nature. 

Now judging it reqilite, that 
he who ſhould read tha Diſ- 
courle concerning, this deſizned 
Subjeft, with any advantage, 
Nolald have the ſame thoughts 
of the other, Which was waved, that 
[ had ; l apprehended it necel- 

ſary 


(7) 


ſaxy to communicate thoſe 
thoughts concerning that , as I 
did. Not operouſly, and as my 
buſineſs , but only on the By, 
and as was fit in reference to a 
thing that was to be waved, and 
not inſiſted on. 

Now I perceive that ſome 
perſons, who had formerly en- 
tertained that ſtrange opinion of 
God's Predeterminative concurrence 
to the wickedeſt ations, and not 
purged their minds of it, have 
been offended with that Letter,for 
not exprefling more reſpect unto 
it. And yet offered nothing, 
themſelves ( which to me ſeems 
exceeding ſtrange ) for the ſolv- 
ing of that great difhculty and 
encumbrance, which it infers up- 
on our Religion. 

Nor do much wonder, that 
this opinion of Predeterminative 

con- 


(3) 

concourſe, to ſinful aftions, ſhould 
have lome ſtiff adherents among 
our ſelves. For having been en- 
tertained by certain Dominicans, 
that were apprehended, in ſome 
things to approach nearer us, 
than others of the Roman Church; 
ir came to receive favour and 
countenance from ſome of our 
own , of conſiderable note for 
piety and learning, whoſe Name 
and Authority cannot but be ex- 
pected to have much influence, 
on the minds of many. 

But I ſomewhat wonder, that 
they who have had no kindneſs 
for this Letter, upon the account 
of its diflent from them, in this 
particular, ſhould not allow it 
common juſtice, For becauſe it 
hath nor ſaid every thing they 
would have had it ſay, and that 
would have been grateful to 

them- 


(9) 
themſelves, they impute to it 
the having ſaid what it ſaid nor, 
and what they apprehended 
would be moſt ungrateful to all 
pious and ſober men. 

The ſum is, they give out 
concerning, it, thar it denies the 
Providence of God about fin, 
which all good men ought to 
abhor from; and inſinuate that 
it falls in with the ſentiments of 
Durandus, which they know ma- 
ny think not well of. 

All that I intend todo, for the 
preſent, upon this occaſion, ſhall 
be to ſhew wherein the Letter 1s 
miſ-repreſented , and charged 
with what ir hath notinit. To 
remark what is ſaid againſt that 
ſuppoſed ſenſe of it, and give the 
true ſenſe of what it ſays touch- 
ing this matter ; with a further 
account of the Author's mind 

here- 
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herein, than it was thought fit 
ro inſert into ſo tranſient and oc- 
calional a Diſcourle as that part 
of the Letter was. Whereby it 
may be ſeen, wherein he agrees 
with thoſe of that oppoſite per- 
ſuation, and what the very point 
of difterence is. Further than 
this, I yet intend notto go, till I 
ſee further need. 

There have two Diſcourſes 
come to my view that have re- 
ferred to that Letter. The one 
in Manuſcript only ; which, be- 
cauſe it is uncertain to me, whe- 
ther the reputed Author of it 
will own it or no ; and, becauſe 
it ſays little or nothing, by way 
of argument,againſt the true ſenſe 
of the Letter, I ſhall take no fur- 
ther preſent notice of. The 
other is Printed, and offers at 
ſomewhat of argument, which 


there- 
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therefore I ſhall more attentive- 
ly conſider. 

It doth this Letter an honour, 
whereof its Author never had 
the leaſt ambition or expeCtati- 
on, to inſert the mention of it 
into the cloſe of a very learned, 
elaborate Work J; with which + Court 
It might, yer, ca ily be imagined, Fer" N 
its 1mplicity, and remotenels p.: 2. 
from any pretence to learning, 22*522- 
would lo ill agree, that a qarrel 
could not but enſue. Ir is from 
one, who having ſpent a great 
part of his time in travelling tho- 
rough {ome Regions of literature, 
and been peaceable, as far as 1 
have underſtood, in his Travels ; 
it might have been hoped would 
have let this Pamphlet alone, 
when, for what I can obſerve, 
he finds no fault with it but whar 
he makes ; and is fain to accule 


IT 


| (12) 
ir of what is no where to be 
found in it, leſt it ſhould be in- 
nocent. 

It1s an unaccountable pleaſure 
which men of ſome humours 
take, in depraving what is done 
by others, when there is nothing 
attempted that doth interfere 
with them ; nothing that can, 
righteoully, be underſtood to 
crols any good end, which they 
more openly pretend to , nor 
the more concealed end ( if they 
have any ſuch) of their own 
olory. 

Common edification ſeems 
leſs deſigned, when every thing 
muſt be thrown down , which 
is not built by their own hands, 
or by their own line and mea- 
ſure. 

| plead nothing of merit in 
this little Eflay, only 1 ſay for 


it, 


I Toes - 
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it, that I know 'not what it can 
be guilty of towards this learned 
man , that can have occaſioned 
this aſſault upon it by his Pen. 
By how much the leſs ir keeps 
his road, the more I might have 
thought it out of the way of his 
notice. Iamſureit meant him 
no harm, nor had any defign to 
pilfer from him any part of his 
Collections. 

But he ſays, he may not let it 
paſs. Then there is no remedy. 
But I wonder what he ſhould 
mean by he may not. It muſt ei- 
ther mean, that he thought it un- 
lawful to let it paſs, or that he 
had a mighty ſtrong and irreſiſtible 
inclmation to {qabble a little with 
it. The former cannot be ima- 
gined. For then, for the ſame 
reaſon, he would have attemprt- 
ed ſundry others of former and 

later 


(14) 
later days, that have ſaid much 
to the purpole, which this Letter 
doth but touch obiter, and on the 
By ; in its way to another de- 
ſign. But thole were Giants, 
whom it was not ſo ſafe to med- 
dle with. Therefore he could 
very wiſely let them paſs, tho they 
have wounded his beloved 
Cauſe, beyond all that ir is in 
the power of his, ( or any ) Art 
to Cure. 

Whence tt is conſeqent, that 
the whole buſineſs muſt be re- 
ſolved into the latter. And this in- 
clination cannot but owe it ſelf 
co ſome peculiar aſpect and refe- 
rence he had to the Author. 
Whom, tho he was m incognito, 
yet ( as I have been informed ) 
he profeſles to have diſcourſt 
with upon the ſame Subject ma- 
ny times. And ſo, therefore, he 
__ might 


(15) 
might once more before this pub- 
lic rancounter, if he had thought 
fr, and Nature could have been 
repel'd a while. 

Ic is true, he hath found me 
not facile to entertain his Senti- 
meats in this matter. And in- 
deed I have deeply dreaded the 
portentous imaginations which I 
found had more - lightly tinctur'd 
his Mind, as to this thing, con- 
cerning the Bleſſed God. Than 
which, upon deliberation, I do 
believe, no human Wir can ever 
deviſe worſe. As I have often 
treely told divers of my Friends, 
and 'tis very likely,among chem, 
himſelf. Tho I do nor ſuſp ect 
the contagion to have :nfetted 
his vitals ; By a priviledg, vouch- 
ſaf't to ſome, that they may pol- 
iibly driak Gane deadly thing 
hat {hall not hurt them. 

B Bur 
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But why muſt an impatiency 
of this diſſent break out into ſo 
vindictive an hoſtility ? I will 
not ſay I expected more friendly 
dealing. 

For, as I do well know it was 
very poſſible ſuch a public con- 
reſt might have been manag'd 
with that candour and fairnes, as 
not at all tointrench upon friend- 
{hip. So, asit is, I need not own 
lo much weaknes, as,upon many 
years experience, not to be able 
ro diſtinguiſh , and underſtand 
there are ſome tempers Jeſs ca- 
pable of the ingenuities that be- 
long to that pleaſant relation. 

But it was only a charitable 
errour of which I repent not, that 
[ expected a more righteous 
dealing. 

He pretends to give my ſenſe, 
!n other words, And then grave- 


ly 
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(17) 
ly falls ro combating his own 
man of ſ{traw which he will have 
repreſent me, and ſo I amto be 
tortured in Ef1g1e. 

| It can never be proved, .that it 
implies a contradithion, for God to 
make a Creature , which ſhould be 
capable of ating without immediate 
Concourſe. | 

This he puts in a different cha- 
racter, as if I had ſaid ſo much. 

And why might not my own 
words be allowed to ſpeak my 
own ſenſe? Bur that his under- 
ſtanding and eyes,mult then have 
conſpired to tell him , that the. 
ſenſe would have been qite an- 
other ? Ir is only a | predetermi- 
native | concurrence to all attions, 
even thoſe that are moſt malignantly 
wicked, p. 32. And again, Gods 
concurring, by a | determinative | in- 
fluence unto wicked ations, p. 3 6. 

B 2 Which 
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Which is the only thing I ſpeak 
of ; as what I cannot reconcile 
with the Wiſdom and Sinceritie, of 
his Counſels and Exhortations, 
againſt {uch aCtions. 

And it he had deſigned to ſerve 
any common good end, in this 
undertaking of his, why did he 
not attempt to reconcile them 
himſelt > But the Wiſdom and Sm- 
ceritie of God are thought fit, (as 
it would ſeem) to be lacrihced to 
the reputation of his more pecu- 
liarly admired Schoolmen. It 
there be ſuch an univerſal deter- 
mination, by. an irreſiſtible Di- 
vine influence, to all even the 
wickedeſt actions ( which God 
forbid ! ) methinks {ſuch a difh- 
culry ſhould not be ſo cafily paſt 
over. And lurely the reconciling 
ſuch a determinative influence with 
the Divine Wiſdom and Sincerttie, 

| had 
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had been a performance worth 
all his learned labours befides, 
and of greater ſervice to the 
Chriſtian name and honour. 

Bur it ſeems the denying, con- 
currence by ſuch predetermining 1- 
fluence, 1s the denying, of all imme- 
diate concurrence. And I am lent 
to the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, Jeſuites, 
and Suarez, more eſpecially ro 
be taught otherwiſe. As if all 
theſe were for determinative con- 
courſe. Which 1s very pleaſant, 
When the very Heads of the two 
hirſt-mentioned Sets were againſt 
It, as we ſhall lee further anon, 
the third generally,and Suarez, par- 
ticularly, whom he names, have 
ſo indultriouſly and ſtrongly op- 
poled it. Yea and becaule I al- 
lent not to the Doctrine of pre- 
determinative concourſe, I am re- 
preſented ( which was the laſt 

B 3 ſpite 
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{pite that was to be done me) as 
2 favourer of the Hypotheſis of 
Durandus. And he enighe. as tru- 
[y, have ſaid of Henry Nicholas, 
but nor {o prudently, becauſe he 
knowes whole opinions have a 
nearer alliance to that Family. 
Now | heartily wiſh I had a 
ground for ſo much charity to- 
wards him, as to ſuppoſe him 
19nNOrant chat immediate concourſe, 
and determinative, are not wont 
to be uſed by the Schoolmen, in this 
controverſie, as terms of the 
ſame {1gnihcation. If he do, him- 
ſelf, think them to be all one, 
what warrant 15 that to him to 
give the ſame for my ſenſe ? When 
*tis lo well known they are not 
commonly lo taken, and that 4e- 
terminative concourſe is ſo volu- 
minoully written againſt, where 
immediate 1s exprelly aſſerted. Let 
hin 
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him but ſoberly tell me, what 
his deſign was, to daſh out the 
word | determining | from what 
he recites Of that Letter, and pur 
in | immediate |. Which he knowes 
is not to be found in any of the 
places he refersto in it. Or what 
was the ſpring of that confidence 
that made him intimarte the Sco- 
tiſts, arg 8} The J7eſuites, and 
particularly Suarez, to be againſt 
what is ſaid in the Letter, in this 
thing ? If he could procure all 
the Books in the World to be 
burnt, beſides thoſe in his own 
Library, he would yet have an 
hard task to make it be believed 
in the next Age, that all theſe 
were for God's efficacious determi- 
nation of the Wills of men unto wicked 

actions. 
I need not, afcer all this, con- 
cern my elf, as to what he ſaies 
B 4 about 
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about the No Medium between 
the extreams of his disjunctive 
propoſition. Either the human will 
muſt depend upon the Divine indepen- 
dent Will of God, &c. (as he phra- 
{es it in the excels of his caution, 
leſt any ſhould think the Will of 
God was not a Divine Will) Or God 
muſt depend on the human will, &c. 
Unles he can ſhew thar the hu- 
man will cannot be ſaid to de- 
pend on the Divine, as being en- 
abled by it, except it be allo deter- 
mined and impelled by it, to every 
wicked a&tion. A created Being 
that was entirely from God, with 
all the powers and faculties 
which belong, toit; That hath 
its continual lubliſtence in him, 
and all thoſe powers continued, 
and maintained by his influence 
every moment ; 'T hat hath thoſe 
powers made habile, and apr for 
; what - 


(23) 
whatſoever its moſt natural mo- 
tions and operations, by a futable 
influence, whenloever it moves 
or operates. Can this creature 
be {aid not to depend, as to all its 
motions and operations, unles it be 
allo unavoidably impelled to do 
every thing to. which it is thus 
{ufficiently enabled * 

I again lay, Was it impoſlible 
ro God to make {uch a creature 
that can, 1n this caſe, at&t or not 
aft ? Iris here odly enough laid, 
that the Author gives no demonſtra- 
tion hereof. Of what ? Why that 1t 
can never be proved (as the. rete- 
rence to the foregoing word 
{hewes) that it implies a contradi- 
fon, &c. It ſeems it was expect- 
ed that Authour ſhould have pro- 
Ted by demonſtration, that it can 
never be proved, that it implies a 
contradiftion,for God to make a Crea- 

Fre, 
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ture, which ſhould be capable of act- 
ing (as he feigns him to have laid) 
without immediate concourſe. By 
what rule of reaſoning was he 
obliged to do fo ? But if the pro- 
vios there is ſuch a creature, as, 
in the caſe before expreſled, can 
act without determinative concourſe, 
will ſerve turn to prove, thart it 
cannot be proved, it implies a 
contradiction there ſhould be 
ſuch a One: I may think the 
thing was done. And may think 
it ſufficiently proved, that there 
1s ſuch a creature ; If it appear 
(whereof there is too much 
_ proof) that there are ſuch a&i- 
ons done by creatures, as, for the 
reaſons that were before alledg- 
cd, it could not ſtand with the 
Nature otGod to determine them 
Unto. 

And was nothing ſaid tending 


CO 
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to prove this, that it could not 
conſiſt with the Nature of God, 
ro determine men unto all the 
wicked actions they commit ? 
It ſeems unles it were put into 
mood and figure, *tis no proofk. 
Nor was it the delign of thoſe 
Papers to mfi5t upon that ſub- 
ject; but there are things ſug- 
geſted im tranſitu, as ſuch a dil- 
courſe could admit, that ( whe- 
ther they are demonſtrative or 
no) would puzzle a conſ1dering 
perſon. That God ſhould have as 
much influence, and concurrence to the 
Worſt attions, as to the beſt. As much, 
or more than the ſinner or the temp- 
ter. That the matter of his Lawes 
to Adam, and his poſterity, ſhould be 
2 natural impoſ$ibilitie. And I now 
add, the irreconcileablenes of that 
determination , with God's Wiſdom 
and Sinceritie,&c. Theſe I ſhall 


reckon 
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reckon demonſtrations, till I ſee 
them well anſwered. | 

However if minc were a bad 
opinion, why was it not as con- 
furable without the mention of 
Durandus * But that was, with 
him, an odious name; and fit, 
therefore, to impreſs the brand, 
which he deſired I ſhould wear 
for his ſake. This 1s a likely way 
to clear the truth. Yet if it ſerve 
not one delign, it will another, 
he thinks, upon which he was 
more intent. _ 

Are all for Durandus's way 
that arc againſt a predetermmative 
mfluence to wicked actions? [ 
could tell him who have ſhewn 
more ſtrength in arguing againlt 
Derandus, than I find in all his 
Arguments; who yet have writ- 
ten, t00,againlt determinative con- 
courle to ſuch aftions, more than 

ever 
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ever he will be able to anſwer,or 
any man. 

The truth is, when I wrote 
that Letter, I had never ſeen Du- 
randus. Nor jndeed did 1 conlulct 
' any Book for the writing of it, 
(as I had not opportunity, it I 
had been lo inclined) except, up- 
on ſome occaſions, the Bible. 
Not apprehending ir necellary, 
ro number votes, and conſider 
how many mens choughts were 
one way, and of how many the 
other, before I would adventure 
to think any of my own : Bur, 
I have this day, upon the view 
of his Animadverſ1ons, taken a 
view of Durandus too. And, re- 
ally , cannot yet gueſs, what 
ſhould rempt him to parallel my 
conceptions with Durandus's, but 
that he took his, for ſomewhat 

an 
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12.0it.. an ill-favoured name. Duran- 
$5 0.1. 445 Harly, in ſeveral places de- 
nies God's immediate concourſe to 
-the actions of the Creatures. 
Which I never faid nor thought. 
But do really believe his imme- 
diate concourſe, to all ations of 
his Creatures (both immediatione 
wirtutis, and ſuppoſiti, that I may 
more comply with his Scho'aſtic 
humour,in the uſe of ſuch terms, 
than gratine my own) Yer not 

determinative unto wicked attions. 
Again, Durandus denies imme- 
diate concourſe , univerſally, and 
upon {ſuch a ground, as where- 
_ upon, the denial muſt eqally ex- 
2:2. i, tend to good actions as to bad; 
9. 5. it VIZ. That "tis impoſSible the ſame 
46 numerical ation ſhould be from two 
or more Agents immediately and per- 
feftly, except the ſame numerical 
wertue 
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vertue ſhould be in each. But (he 
ſa1es) the ſame numerical vertue can- 
not be im God and in the Creature, &c. 
Whereas he well knowes the con- 
courſe or influence you [ here affect 
not the curiolity to diſtinguiſh 
thele two rota; as forne do) 
which I de: Ny not to be 12; miedtate 
to any aftions, I on! Ly de ey to be dc- 
termimative, as to thoſe which are 
wicked. 

Yea and the Authours he qotes 
(Y- 11.) Aquinas and Scots, tho 
every body may know they are 
againſt what was the notion of 
wg andas,yet are as much again{t 
him, ot if he will directly oppolc 
thar Letter, and aſlert determina- 
tivec * canels ro wicked ations. 
They held mh concourſe,not 
determinative. The for mer, tho he 
luppoles Drive help 1n reference 
ro the elections of the human 

will, 
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will, yet aflerts the elections 
themſelves to be in mans own power, 
and only ſaies that in the executi- 
ons of thoſe eleftions men can be hin- 
dered. That (whatſoever influ- 
ence he aſlerts of the firſt cauſe) 
1.9.83, men ſtill, habent ſe indifferenter ad 
bene vel nal: eligendum. The other, 
tho he alſo excludes not the im- 
mediate efficiency of God in refe- 
rence to the actions of men, yet is 
lo far from making it determina- 
tive,thatthe reaſon he gives why, 
in evil actions, man fins, and God 
doth not, is, that the one of thoſe 
Cauſes poſſet refitudinem dare attut 
quam tenetur dare : et tamen non dat. 
L.2.Dit. Alia aiutem, licet non teneatur eam 
27-%2. dare: tamen quantum eſt ex ſe da- 
ret, ft voluntas creata cooperare- 
tur; FX the very place which him- 
ſelf refers to. Wherein they dit- 
fer from this Author toto Eto . 
and from me, 1n that they make 
nor 
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not determinative influence ne- 
ceſſary in reference to good acti- 
ons, which I expreſly do. 

Thus far it may be ſeen what 
pretence or colour he had to 
make my Opmion the ſame with 
Durandus's, or, his own, the ſame 
with that of Thomas and Scotus. 

Bur if he knew in what eſteem 
I have the Schoolmen, he would 
hardly believe me likely to ſtep 
one foot out of my way, either 
ro gain the reputation of any of 
their names, or avoid the difre- 
putation. Rs 

He, notwithſtanding, ſuppo- 
ſed his own reputation to be lo 
good(and I know no reaſon why 
he might not ſuppoſe ſo) as to 
make it be believed I was any 
thing he pleaſed to call me, by 
ſuch as had not opportunity to 
be otherwiſe informed. 

C And 
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And thus I would take leave 
of him, And permit him to uſe 
his own refleftions upon his uſage 
of me, at his own leiſure. But 
that civility bids me (lince he 1s 
pleaſed to be at the pains of ca- 
cechiling me) firlt to give ſome 
anſwer to the Qelſtions wherein 
he thus cxpoſtulares with me. 

Q. 1. Whether there be any act- 
on of Man on earth ſo good, Which 
hath not ſome mixture of Sin in it © 
And if God concur to the ſubſtrate 
matter of it as good, muſt he not ne- 
ceſSarily concur to the ſubſtrate mat- 
ter as ſinful * For is not the ſub- 
ſtrate matter of the a&t, both as good 


and ſinful the ſame e 


A. 1. It ſeems then, that God 
doth concur to the matter of an 
action as ſinful. Which is honeſt- 
ly acknowledged , ſince by his. 
Principles, it cannor be denied ; 

tho 
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tho moſt, of his way, mince the 
buſinels, and ſay the concurrence 
is only to the aCtion Which is ſin- 
ful, not as ſinful. 

2. ThisI am to confider as an 
argument for God's predetermi- 
native concurrence to wicked acti- 
ons. And thus it mult be concei- 
ved. "That if God concur by de- 
terminative influence to the imper- 
tetly good actions of Faith, Re- 
pentance, Love to himſelf, Prayer : 
Therefore to the acts of enmity 
againſt himſelf, Curſing, Idolatry, 
BlaſShemy, &c. And 1s 1t not a 
mighry conleqence ? If to ati- 
ons that are good qoad ſubſtantiam, 
therefore to ſuch as are in the /ub- 
ſtance ofthem evil? We our ſelves 
can, in a remoter kind, concur to 
the ations of others: Becaule you 
may afford, your ſelf, your leading 
concurrence to actions imperfectly 

Q-2 90006, 
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g00d,therefore may you to ther 
that are down-right evil ? be- 
caule to Praijer, therefore to Cur- 
ſing and Swearmg ? and then ruin 
men for the actions you induc't 
them to? You'l ſay God may 
rather, but ſure he can much leſs 
do ſothan you. How could you 
be ſerious in the Propoſal of this 
geſtion ? 

We are at a loſs how it ſhould 
conhiſt with the Divine Wiſdom, 
Juſtice, Goodnes, and Truth to 
delign the puniſhing, Man, yet 
innocent, with everlaſting tor- 
ments, for actions which God, 
himſelf, would irreſiſtibly move 
him to ; Whereas his making a 
Covenant with Adam in reference 
to himſelt and his poſterity, im- 
plied rhere was a poſlibility it 
might be kept; at leaſt that he 
would not make the keeping of 
it, 
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it, by his own politive influence, 
impoſible. And you ſay, If he 
might concur to the ſubſtrate matter 
of an attion as good, (which tends 
ro man's Salvation and Blefled- 
nels) he muſt necellarily CONCUr 
(and that by an irreſiſtible determi- 
native influence, elſe you ſay nothing 
to me) to the ſubſtrate matter of 
all cheir evil a&tions,as evil, which 
trend to their ruine and miſery, 
brought upon them by the acti- 
ons which God makes them do. 
[ ſuppole S. Luk. 6. 9. with Ho. 
13.9. ſhew a difference. . If you 
therefore ask me, Why I ſhould 
not admit this conleqence ? I lay 
it needs no other anſwer, than 
that I take Wiſdom, Righteoul- 
nes, Goodnes, and 'Truth, to be- 
long more to the [dex of God, 
than their contraries. 
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Q. 2. Is there any ation ſo fin- 


ful that hath not ſome natural oood 


H 
45 the ſubſtr ate matter thereof e 


A. True. And what {hall be 
infer'd? That therefore God 
muſt by a determinative influence 
produce every luch action what- 
foever reaſon there be againſt it ? 
You might better argue thence 
the necellity of his producing, 
every hour, a new World; in 
which there would be a great 
deal more of poſitive Entity, and 
natural o0odues. Certainly the na- 
y g00dncs thar is in the Enti- 

y of an action, 1s no ſuch invi- 
tation to the Holy God by deter- 
minative infiuence to produce it, 
as that he ſhould offer vidloars 
to his own Nature, and ſtain the 
Juſtice and Honour of his Go- 


and 
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and then puniſh it being done. 


Q. 3. Do We not cut off the 8. 3. 
moſt illuſtrious part of Divine Provi- 
dence in governing the lower World, 

XC. 
A. What? by denying that 4. 
ris the ſtated way of God's Go- 
vernment, to. urge Men, irre- 
fiſtibly, to all that wickednes, for 
which he will afterwards puniſh 
them with everlaſting torments ? 

I ſhould leaſt of all, ever have 
expected ſuch a qeſtion to- this 
purpole,and am aſhamed further 

to anſwer it; Only name any 

act of Providence, I hereby deny, 

if you can. 

In the next place, That my 
ſenſe may appear, in my own 
words; And that I may ſhew 
how far I am of the ſame mind 

C 4 with 
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with thoſe that apprehend me at 
ſo vaſt a diſtance from them : 
and where, it they go further, 
Our par ting pornt muſt be ; 5 L ſhall 
ſer down the particulars of my 
agreement with them, and do 
it in no other heads than the 
might have collected , it they 
had pleaſed, out of thar Letter , 
As 

That God exerciſeth an 
univerſal Providence about all 
his Creatures, both in ſuſtaining 
and governing them. 

2. That,more particularly,he 
exercileth ſich a Providence a- 
bout Man. 

2. That this Providence about 
Man extends to all the actions of 
all men. 

4. That it conſiſts nor alone 
m beholding the actions of men, 


as 
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as it he were a meer fpectatour 
of them only, bur is poſitively 
active about them. 


5. That this active Provi- 
dence of God about all the acti- 
ens of men conſiſts not meerly 
in giving them the natural pow- 
ers, whereby they can work of 
themſelves, but in a real influence 
upon thoſe powers. 


6. That this influence is in 
reference to holy and ſpiritual 
actions (whereto ſince the Apo- 
ſtacie, the nature of Man is be- 
come viciouſly diſ-inclined) ne- 
cellary to be efficaciouſly determi- 
native ; ſuch as ſhall overcome 
that diſ-inclination, and reduce 
thoſe powers into act. 


7, That 
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7. That the Ordinary, appointed 
way for the communication of 
this determinative influence , is by 
our intervening confideration of 
the inducements which God re- 
preſents to us in his Word, wiz; 
the Precepts,Promiles, and Com- 
minations, which are the moral 
inſtruments of his Government. 
No doubt but he may (as 1s 1n- 
timated in the Letter , p. 141.) 
extraordinarily act Men,in ſome 
rarer caſes, by inward impulſe, 
without the help of ſuch exter- 
nal' means, (as he did Prophets 
or inſpired perſons) And when 
he hath done ſo, we were not to 
think he treated them unagree- 
ably to their natures, Or ſo as 
their natures could not, without 
violence, admit. But it hath 
been the care and deſignment of 


the 
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the Divine Wiſdom, ſo to order 
the way of diſpenſation towards 
the ſeveral forts of Creatures, as 
not only not, ordinarily, to im- 
pole upon them, what they could 
not conveniently be patient of , 
but {o as that their powers and 
faculties might be put upon the 
exerciſes whereof they were ca- 
pable, and to provide that nei- 
ther their paſive capacity ſhould 
be overcharged, nor their a&ive 
be unemployed, 

And whereas the reaſonable 
nature of Man renders him not 
only ſuſceptible of unexpected m- 
ternal impreſ9ions, but alſo capable 
of being Governed by Laws,which 
reqires the uſe of his own endea- 
vour to underſtand & obey them; 
And whereas we alſo find ſuch 
Lawes are aftually made for him, 

and 
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and propounded to him with 
their proper enforcements. If it 
ſhould be the fixed courſe of 
God's Government over him, 
only to guide him by inward 
impulſes, This (as is ſaid,p. 142 ) 
would render thoſe Lawes and 
their Sanctions impertinencies, 
His faculties whereby he is ca- 
pable of Moral Government /o 
far, and to this purpoſe,uſelels and 
vain. And would be an occa- 
f10n, which the depraved Nature 
of Men, would be very apt to 
abuſe into a temptation to them, 
never to bend their powers to 
the endeavour of doing any thing 
that were of an holy and ſpiri- 
tual tendency ( from which 
their averſion would be alwaies 
prompting them to deviſe excu- 
{es) more than a meer machine 

would 
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would apply it ſelf to the uſes 


which it was made for,and doth 
not underſtand. 


Therefore, leſt any ſhould be (o 
unrealon able, as to expect God 
ſhould only ſ urprize them, while 
they reſolvedly fir till and (leep; 
he hath, in his infinite Wiſdom, 
withheld from them the obcaGoit 
hereof ; And left them deſtitute 
of any encouragement (whatſo- 
ever his extraordinary dealings 
may have been with ſome) to 
expect his influences, in the neg- 
lect of his Ordinary Methods, as is 
diſcourſed p.go. and ar large in 
the ellowing Pages. And which 
is the plain lenle of that admoni- 
tion, Phil. 2.12, 13. Yea and 
tho there be never ſo many 1n- 
ſtances of merciful ſurpriſals,pre- 

ventive 
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ventive of all our own conſ1de- 
ration and care , Yet thoſe are 
{till ro be accounted the Ordinary 
Methods which are ſo de jure , 
which would a&ually be ſo, it 
Men did their duty, and which 
God hath obliged us to obſerve 
and attend unto as ſuch. 


$. That in reference to all 
other ations which are not f1n- 
ful, tho there be not a ſinful dil- 
inclination to them, yet becaule 
there may be a {luggiſhnes, and 
ineptitude to ſome purpoles God 
intends to ſerve by them, This 
influence is allo alwaies determi- 
native thereunto ; whenſoever to 
the immenſe Wiſdom of God 
{ſhall feem meet, and condu- 
cing to his own great and holy 
ends. 


9. Thar, 
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9. That, in reference to /in- 
ful afions ; by this influence God 
doth not only ſuſtain men who 
do them, and continue to them 
their natural faculties and pow- 
ers, whereby they are done, but 
allo, as the firſt Mover , ſo far 
excite and actuate thoſe powers, 
as that they are apt and habile 
for any congenerous action, to 
which they have a natural de- 
lgnation; and whereto they are 


not finfully diſ-inclined. 


10. That, if men do then 
employ them to the doing. of 
any ſinful ation ; by that ſame 
influence, he doth, as to him 
ſeems meet, limit, moderate, 
and, againſt the inclination and 
deſign of the ſinful Agent, over- 
rule and difpole it to good. 

But 


Eg (46) 
- But now, if, beſides all this, 
they will alſo aflert ; That God 
doth, by an efficatious influence, move 
and determine men to wicked acthi- 
ons. This is that which I moſt re- 
{olvedly deny. 

That is, 1n this I ſhall differ 
with them, that I donot ſuppoſe 
God to have, by internal influ- 
ence, as far, an hand, in the 
worlt and wickedeſt actions, as 
11 the beſt. 


[ aſſert more to be neceſflary 
to actions, to which men are 
wickedly dil-inclin'd ; but that 
leſs will ſufhce for their doing of 
actions, to which they have in- 
clination more than enough. [I 
reckon it [ufficient to the produ- 
Ction of this latter ſorc of acti- 
ons, that their powers be actu- 


ally 
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ally habile, and apt for any ſuch 
action, in the general, as is con- 
natural tothem ; ſuppoling there 
be not a peccant averſion , as 
there is to all thoſe ations that 
are Holy and Spiritual ; which 
everlion a more potent (even a 
determmative) influence 1s neceflary 
to overcome. I explain my ſelf 
by inſtance. 

A man hath from God the 
powers belonging ro his nature, 
by which he is capable of loving 
or hating an apprehended good 
or evil, 'Thele powers, being, 
by a preſent Divine influence, 
rendred habile, and apt for a&ti- 
on : He can now love a good 
name , health, eaſe, lite, and 
hate diſgrace,ficknes, pain,death. 
Bur he doth alſo by thele pow- 
ers thus habilitated for action, 

D love 
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love wickednes, and hate God. 
] [ay, now , that to thoſe former 
afts God ſhould over and beſides 
determine him, 1s not abſolutely 
and alwaies neceſlary ; and, to 
the latter, is impoſſible. Burt 
that, to hate wickednes wniver- 
fally, and as ſuch, and to love 
God, the depravednes of his na- 
ture, by the Apoſtacie, hath 
made the determmative influence 
of efficacious grace neceſlary. 
Which, therefore , he hath in- 
diſpenſable obligation ( nor is 
deſtiture of encouragement ) 
earneſtly ro implore and pray 
for. 

My meaning 1s now plain to 
iuch as have a mind to under- 
{tand It. 


Having thus given an account 
wherein 
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wherein I agree with them, And 
wherein, if they pleaſe, I muſt 
differ. It may perhaps be ex- 
pected I ſhould add further Rea- 
ſons of that difference on my 
part. ButlT ſhall for the preſenr 
forbear to do it. 


I know it may be alledged, 
that ſome very Pious (as well as 
Learned) Men have been of their 
opinion. And I ſerioully believe 
it. But that ſignifies nothing 
to the goodnes of the opinion. 
Nor doth the badnes of it extin- 
guiſh my Charity , nor reverence 
rowards the men. For I conſ1- 
der, that as many hold the moſt 
important truths, and which 
moſt dire&ly tend to impreſs the 
Image of God upon their Soules, 
that yet are never ſtamped with 
any luch impreſſion thereby ; fo, 

ID 2 it 
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it is not impoſſible ſome may 
have held very dangerous opt- 
nions, with a notional judgment, 
the pernicious influence where- 
of hath never diſtilled upon their 
hearts. 

Neither ſhall I be willing 
without necellity to detect other 
mens infirmities. Yet if I fnd 
my lelt any way obliged further 
to intermeddle in this matter, I 
recxon the time I have to ſpend 
1! this World, can never be {pent 
0 better purpoſe, than in diſco- 
vering the fearful confeqences of 
that rejected opinion, the vani- 
ty of the ſubterfuges vi hereby.) its 
2{lertours think to hide the ma- 
[i2niry of it; and the inefficacie 
of the Arguments brought. for 


Tf 
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Eſpecially thoſe two which 
tc Letter takes notice of. 


For 
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For as {o ill-coloured an opi- 
nion ought never to be admitted 
without the moſt apparent ne- 
ceſlity, Se do I think it moſt ap- 
parent there is no neceſlity it 
ſhould be admitted upon thoſe 
grounds or any other. And doubt 
not bur that both the Governing 
Providence of God in reference 
to all events whatſoever ; and 
his moſt certain foreknowledg 
of them all, may be defended, 
againlt all oppoſers, withour ir. 

But I had rather my prepara-_ 
tions to thele purpoles, ſhould 
be buried in duſt and filence ; 
than I {hould ever ſce the occa- 
lon which ſhould carry the f1g- 
nification with it of their being 
at all needful. 


And I ſhall take it for a jult 
and moſt deplorable occgſton, it 
| 


(52) ; 
I ſhall hind any to aſſert againſt 
me the contradictory to this Pro- 
poſition, 


That God doth not by an 

| Effcacions Influence Oniver- 
fally move and determine men 

to all their Aions ; even 


thoſe that are moſt wicked. 


Which is the only true, and 
plan meaning, of what was faid, 
about this buſines, in the before 
mentioned Letter. 


— 


FINTS. 


_— C. «AS 


